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SHEEP-FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 


FTER the arrival of the Spanish 
missionaries in California, they 
found that one of the first steps toward 
civilizing the natives was to clothe them. 
With that sagacity which characterized 
most of their business operations, they 
saw that the raw material for clothing 
could more profitably and economically 
be obtained from sheep than by raising 
flax orcotton. Sheep-raising was, then, 
at once entered into by the missionaries; 
and on such a large scale as enabled 
them to clothe the Indians in a comfort- 
able, if not in a fashionable, manner. 
The extent of sheep husbandry con- 
ducted by the Fathers may be realized, 
when it is stated, that, at the Missions 
between San Diego and San Francisco, 
there were, in 1825-—when they were in 
the greatest state of prosperity—an ag- 
gregate of 1,003,970 sheep, exclusive of 
those owned by the rancheros— which 
were, perhaps, as numerous. Soon after 
the Missions were secularized, and the 
Indians had to take care of themselves. 
The Fathers, henceforth, paid little at- 


tention to their flocks ; the Indians were 
unwilling to engage in any industrial 
pursuit, and unable to do so with profit: 
consequently, the decay of sheep- farm- 
ing became as rapid as its growth. So 
low did this neglect reduce the flocks, 
that in 1831 the number of sheep at all 
of the Missions was estimated to be only 
about 150,000. 

For several years after the settlement 
of California by the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, the opinion prevailed that 
wool-growing in this State would be an 
unprofitable undertaking. It was gen- 
erally believed that in hot climates the 
wool rapidly deteriorated, becoming not 
only small in quantity, but also of very 
poor quality. This belief was confirmed 
by the appearance of the native sheep. 
These, brought to the State from Mex- 
ico, were originally of such an inferior 
stock, or through carelessness in breéd- 
ing had become so deteriorated, as to be 
of little value for either wool or mutton. 
They are described as being, in “size, 
form, constitutional vigor, and disposi- 
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tion, the perfection of all that is urfde- 
sirable ; while their fleece rarely exceed- 
ed two and one-half pounds of coarse, 
uneven, kempty wool, suited only to the 
very lowest class of fabrics.” The only 
recommendation these sheep possessed 
was their prodigious fecundity, the ewes 
generally bearing twins, sometimes trip- 
lets, and sometimes as many as six or 
seven ata birth. To the small trace of 
this blood to. be still found in many Cal- 
ifornia flocks may, to some extent, be at- 
tributed the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, sheep are more prolific here than in 
many other places. 

In the years 1852 and 1853, a great 
many sheep were driven across the 
plains, from the Western States, to Cal- 
ifornia. They were for mutton, and sold 
here at prices ranging generally between 
$7 and $16 each. Mutton, however, did 
not long maintain these prices. The 
immense number of sheep raised in the 
State, and the continued introduction of 
large flocks from the States and Terri- 
tories east of California, very shortly 
brought the stock of mutton-sheep up 
to the demand of the butcher, and threat- 
ened, at no distant day, to reduce the 
prices below the cost of production. 
Many of those engaged in the sheep 
business had foresight enough to antici- 
pate this; and, concluding that the soil 
and climate of California were favorable 
to the growth of a superior, as well as 
an inferior, description of sheep, set 
about introducing sheep that would be 
valuable for their wool as well as for 
their mutton. Spanish merinos were in- 
troduced from the Eastern States, and 
also from Australia, and sold at extreme 
prices. In less than a half-dozen years, 
every flock had an infusion of improved 
blood. Under the new impetus, wool- 
growing made such gigantic strides as 
soon cast the operations of the mission- 
aries into the shade. A glance at the 
following table will show how rapid and 
steady has been the increase in the pro- 
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duction of wool since 1854. California 


produced: 


Year. Year. LAs. of wool. 
6,857,109 


7,236,514 


Lbs. of wool. 
175,000 
360,000 
600,000 

1,100,000 
1,428,350 
2,378,250 

+ 3,260,000 
oes oe 0 01Qs472,066 
22,181,188 


eeceees 59530,000 

With one exception, it will be seen 
that this increase has been uninterrupt- 
ed. The great drought of 1864 caused 
the wool clip of 1865 to be smaller than 
that of the preceding year. Notwith- 
standing an occasional step backward, 
on account of severe droughts, the in- 
crease in the production of wool in Cal- 
ifornia compares favorably with that of 
other countries. In Australia, the wool 
clip increased from 53,000,000 pounds 
in 1859, to 158,000,000 pounds in 1869— 
equal to an average increase of twenty 
per cent. per year; while in California, it 
has, in that time, increased from 2,378,- 
250 pounds to 15,409,171 pounds—or an 
increase of about fifty-five per cent. year- 
ly. Wool-growing already occupies a 
leading position among California pur- 
suits, the value of last year’s clip amount- 
ing to $6,072,275. 

Notwithstanding the immense strides 
that sheep husbandry has made in this 
State, yet all the advantages of Califor- 
nia in this respect may be summed up 
in few words—namely, mild winters and 
cheap feed. The latter is fast disap- 
pearing before the march of the immi- 
grant; and we can only expect, as well 
as hope, that before many years elapse 
an acre of grass will be as valuable here 
as in the older States. While grass 
can be so cheaply obtained, at present, 
sheep- raising will be a remunerative 
business, even though conducted —as it 
has been in many instances—-by men 
wholly unacquainted with every thing 
connected with the pursuit. When wool- 
growers have to pay as much for the feed 
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of a sheep as is paid in some of the 
more thickly settled States, none but 
those who understand the business will 
find it a profitable undertaking; and 
they must carry on their business in a 
more systematic manner than is done 
at present, and then expect only ordina- 
ry profit: not to realize—as has often 
been hitherto the case—a fortune in a 
few years. 

Many of the wealthiest men in Cali- 
fornia made most of their money by 
sheep-raising ; and at starting had not 
perhaps money enough to buy a thou- 
sand sheep. But they drove their flocks 
on Government land, where feed cost 
nothing; looked after them themselves, 
and very soon doubled their original 
stock. ‘So profitable was the business, 
under these circumstances, that one of 
the most experienced sheep-raisers in 
the State says, that even after he had to 
employ shepherds, he, for many years, 
made four per cent. per month on the 
money invested in sheep. Even to-day, 
a man who looks after his own flock, 
can, if he be fortunate enough to find 
grass without having to pay too exorbi- 
tant a price for it, very soon grow rich 
enough to employ shepherds and extend 
his operations. 

Sheepare herded in California in flocks 
of all sizes up to two thousand. Ewes 
are seldom herded in flocks larger than 
twelve or fifteen hundred. The princi- 
pal breed in this State is the Spanish 
merino—not full-blooded, but crosses 
between the merino and what was called 
the native sheep. The latter were of no 
particular breed. In the earlier settle- 
ment of the Eastern States, various 
immigrants brought different stocks of 
sheep, which gradually became intermix- 
ed. In those days but little attention 
was paid to their breeding, and it soon 
became impossible to trace the pedigree 
of any particular sheep: so that, for 
want of a better name, they came to 
be called the native sheep. Flocks, of 
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course, are of all degrees, from the pure- 
bred merino, down to the sheep that has 
only the slightest infusion of improved 
blood. The sheep are shorn twice a 
year—generally in March or April, and 
in September or October. Merino sheep 
yield about six pounds of wool yearly — 
wethers perhaps more, ewes less. In 
addition to a shepherd, some extra men 
are needed at the lambing season. For 
a flock of fifteen hundred, two extra 
hands would be required for three or 
four weeks. Merinos, generally speak- 
ing, do not breed until they are two 
years old, and from eighty to ninety per 
cent. is considered the average yearly 
increase. Shearing costs six cents per 
head and board to the shearer. Taking 
ali the incidental expenses, shearing will 
cost nine cents per head. Many per- 
sons—beginners, who have only small 
flocks—are destitute of many of the con- 
veniences required in shearing. They 
drive their sheep to the yard of some 
person better prepared for the work; 
and their shearing, with all the expenses 
connected with it, costs them ten cents 
for each sheep. After being cut off, the 
wool is put loosely into sacks, and con- 
signed to the brokers in San Francisco, 
who sell it on the owners’ accouftt. It 
is sent by the buyers to the wool - pack- 
ers, who grade it, press it into bales of 
550 pounds each, and then it is ready 
for transportation to the East, where 
most of it is sent. 

Shepherds get $25 per month and 
board. They generally have to cook for 
themselves, and are supplied with flour, 
beans, potatoes, tea, coffee, 4nd sugar. 
A shepherd usually lives in his hut by 
himself. Meat is sent him sometimes 
from the house of his employer; but 
more commonly he kills a sheep, and, if 
there are other shepherds in the neigh- 
borhood, divides it with them. The 
whole expense of a shepherd yearly, 
counting the cost of sending him ra- 
tions, and the wear and tear of his 
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house, may be set down at $450. His 
board alone would cost about $80 or 
$100 annually. 

At the present time, nothing in con- 
nection with sheep is as variable as the 
prices paid for feeding them in Cali- 
fornia. Since the whole State contains 
120,947,840 acres, only about five mill- 
ions of which are fenced, it is easy to 
believe that the subsistence of a very 
large portion of the sheep costs their 
owners nothing at all. On the other 
hand, sheep are fed, in some instances, 
on land worth $60 an acre—though, per- 
haps, in its improved condition, an acre 
of this land will not feed more than 
three sheep. Under these circumstan- 
ces, I can do nothing better than to 
mention prices that have been paid in 
particular cases. In Los Angeles, until 
recently—and perhaps still—sheep were 
fed for one cent each per month. This 


price, however, could now be met only 


in exceptionalcases. In Monterey Coun- 
ty, a gentleman paid, last year, $40 per 
month for the grass for a thousand sheep. 
These were mostly Cotswolds, fifty per 
cent. larger than merinos, and of course 
they would eat more. Another gentle- 
man paid, in Los Angeles County, last 
year, $4,000 for the grass of seventeen 
thousand sheep, or about 24 cents for 
each sheep yearly; another gentleman, 
in the same county, paid, last year, $400 
per month for the grass of fifteen thou- 
sand sheep, or 32 cents per year for each 
sheep. One of the largest sheep-own- 
ers of Los Angeles County values his 
land at $10 per acre; and says that an 
acre of it will feed a sheep. In this 
case, putting money at only ten per cent. 
interest, the grass of his sheep would 
cost $1 annually. 

The price of wool, like that of all oth- 
er commodities, has been subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation. The following ta- 
ble exhibits the minimum and maximum 
prices of both spring and fall clips dur- 
ing the last eight years: 
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Spring clip. Fall and lambs, 
Cts. per lb. Cts. per ld. 
oe e+20 00 24 ceveeeeeT6 tO 19 
-.16 23 +++-16 to 20 
16 22 +14 to 16% 
14 22 caveees-TOtO 14 
16 19%........13 to 19% 
17% to 12 to-15 
17% to ++13 to 19 
to 33 --21 to 324 

The price of wool in 1867 was quite 
low, and the business of wool-growing 
was then considered so unprofitable that 
many millions of sheep were slaughtered 
throughout the United States merely for 
their tallow. The new tariff on wool 
coming then into operation, gave the 
producers of American wool a great ad- 
vantage over importers. At the present 
time, for the purpose of collecting duty, 
imported wools are divided into three 
classes: first, merino, or having a mixt- 
ure of merino blood; second, Cotswolds, 
Leicesters, and simiiar breeds.; third, 
carpet wools. Upon wool of the first 
and second classes, valued at the port 
whence it was shipped under thirty-two 
cents per pound, there is a duty of ten 
cents per pound, and, in addition, eleven 
per cent. ad valorem duty. If the value 
of these wools exceeds thirty-two cents 
per pound at the port whence last ship- 
ped, the duty is twelve cents per pound, 
and, in addition, ten per cent. ad va/lo- 
rem. On carpet wools the duty is small. 
This is for dirty wool; if washed, the 
duty is double. Thus it will be seen, 
that, in order to compete with United 
States wool-growers, foreign wool-grow- 
ers must produce wool thirteen to eight- 
een cents per pound cheaper than we do 
here. To this must be added the cost 
of transportation, which, in many in- 
stances, is more than Californians have 
to pay for sending their wool to the 
Eastern market. 

Most of the California wool is sent 
East by rail, but some is still sent by 
way of Panama, and some around Cape 
Horn. The rate of freight by rail is 2 
cents per pound; by Panama, 2 cents; 
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by Cape Horn, 1 to 1% cents. As those 
who send their wool v/a Panama and 
Cape Horn have to insure it or take dan- 
gerous risks, and as they are also longer 
out of their money than if they sent by 
rail, the opening of the overland railroad 
has, on the whole, benefited the wool- 
growers. Eastern buyers now come 
more frequently to San Francisco, thus 
creating more competition than formerly 
existed. They can also supply a sudden 
demand more readily by sending to Cal- 
ifornia than by sending to South Amer- 
ica, Africa, or Australia; while, before 
the opening of the railroad, California 
was almost as far from market as any of 
these. The price of combing and de- 
laine staples in San Francisco for the 
year 1871 may be set down at thirty-six 
cents per pound. Three-fourths of the 
merino wool of .his State averages, as 
classified at the East, as half-blood me- 
rino« The average price for spring wool 
in San Francisco was thirty cents, and 
for fall, twenty-seven cents. The staple, 
on the whole, was rather a poor one, be- 
ing short and tender, on account of the 
scarcity of feed that resulted from the 
droughts of 1869-70 and 1870-71. 

Jn estimating the expenses and profits 
arising from a flock of sheep, if we take 
the present price of grass, we must also 
take the present price of wool. In the 
following table, I shall consider $10 worth 
of land sufficient to feed one sheep the 
whole year. This, as has been stated, 
is the value that some of the most expe- 
rienced sheep- raisers in the State place 
on land capable of carrying a sheep to 
the acre. The interest on this would 
amount to $1 or $1.50 yearly, but this is 
a price scarcely ever paid for the grazing 
of a sheep. Perhaps one-third of it 
would be nearer to the mark. I shall 
then suppose that the sheep-raiser, as is 
the case with many of them, owns his 
land, and on this basis estimate the ex- 
penses and receipts arising from a flock 
of two thousand wethers. 
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Two thousand acres of land, purchas- 
ed at $ro per acre, come to $20,000, and 
two thousand wethers, at $3 each, $6,- 
000; making a total of $26,000 for sheep 
and land. Now for the yearly expenses 
and receipts : 


Wages and board to shepherd, yearly........ $450 


Taxes, six cents on each sheep 

Dressing, to prevent scab, five cents each 

Loss, say five per cent ° 
Shearing, nine cents each time—eighteen cents 


Transporting wool to San Francisco, at $6 per 

CON ,occcccccncecrccccesececs ee eeeeeee cone 
Commission to broker for selling, 244 per cent. 
Yearly taxes on land 


Total yearly expense 
Yearly receipts, fourteen thousand pounds of 
wool, at 28% cents per pound 


Net receipts, $2,318, or about 844 per cent. on the 
$26,000 originally invested. 

The $200 tax on the land is thus esti- 
mated: The Assessor’s valuation is usu- 
ally about forty per cent. of the real value 
of the land; and the tax is about 2% per 
cent. on the Assessor’s valuation. This 
would give a tax of $200 yearly on $20,- 
ooo worth of land. The quantity of wool 
is estimated at seven pounds to each 
sheep, which is about a fair average for 
a good flock of wethers. Ewes would 
not give so much wool; they would be 
more expensive in the way of herding; 
but as they would have lambs, they would 
bring their owners much more profit than 
wethers. The net receipts shown above 
are perhaps too high, as there would be 
other expenses that can not be calculat- 
ed with any degree of exactness. The 
wool-grower may, if he has many flocks, 
have to employ an overseer; and his 
taxes, as well as the wages of his shep- 
herd, will have to be paid before he re- 
ceives the price of his wool; so that he 
has to pay interest on more than the 
$26,000 first laid out. A poor man, who 
looks after his own flock, and buys grass 
or feeds his sheep on Government land, 
will do considerably better. The wages 
he woujd have to pay to a shepherd, and 
the yearly taxes he would have to pay 
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on the land if he owned it, would buy 
grass enough for his flock; so that he 
would make as much yearly out of his 
$6,000 as the rich man would out of 
$26,000. Many, of course, will think 
that a business that brings only eight 
per cent. on the money invested should 
not be undertaken in California. But 
therg are other sources from which the 
man that buys land on which to pasture 
his sheep derives profit. The value of 
the land itself increases rapidly. Two- 
thirds of the wool produced in the State 
comes from ten counties; and if the 
value of the real estate in these counties 
for the year 1867 be compared with its 
value in 1871, as given below, it will be 
seen that he who bought land there four 
or five years ago invested his money 
well, even though the land had lain idle 
ever since: 
1867. 
Los Angeles. .....++++++ + $1,142,830 
559.548 
958,271 
500,737 
560,852 
404,476 
340,641 


1871. 
$4,377,292 
2,114,184 
2,000,000 
1,545,418 
1,814,057 
2,063,735 
856,000 
964,836 
310,446 


182,621 1,785,761 


In three of these counties— Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara, and Tulare—the 
improvements are included with the val- 
uation for 1871. In one only — Calave- 
ras, a mining county—has the value de- 
creased. All things considered, perhaps 
the profit arising from money invested in 
purchasing land and sheep to graze on 
it is nearer forty than eight per cent. an- 
nually. Indeed, some of the shrewdest 
land speculators in the State often buy 
land and afterward let it for farming pur- 
poses for six or seven per cent. of the 
purchase money. They expect an in- 
crease in the value of the land sufficient 
to pay them high interest. If farm-land, 
the soil of which is constantly growing 
poorer, through an improper system of 
cultivation, increases in value, we may 
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the more reasonably expect an advance 
in the price of grazing-land, the soil of 
which is constantly improving. 

Besides the merino, we have, in Cali- 
fornia, a large number of Cotswolds, 
Leicesters, and other varieties of coarse- 
wooled sheep. Breeders differ as to 
which variety is most suitable. The 
merino does better in large flocks, and 
is better adapted to travel long distances 
in search of food than perhaps any other 
variety. In many parts of the State, it 
takes several acres to feed one sheep; 
hence, flocks have to roam a considera- 
ble distance in search of food, and in 
such places merinos usually get the 
preference. Cotswolds begin to breed 
when only a year old, and are consider- 
ed better nurses than merinos. Their 
wool, too, is at the present time (April 
15th) much more valuable, being worth 
thirty-six cents per pound in San Fran- 


cisco, while merino is worth only twen- 


ty-eight or thirty cents. They attain a 
great size, often weighing three hundred 
pounds or better. They are very pro- 
lific, generally, when in small flocks, 
rearing 120 to 150 lambs to every hun- 
dred sheep. About 12,000,000 pounds 
of Cotswold and other combing wools 
are every year imported into the United 
States. Until that amount is raised in 
this country, combing wool will probably 
maintain its high price, as it is not pro- 
duced to any extent in Australia or South 
America, where wool can be raised cheap- 
ly. A gentleman, for whose veracity I 
can vouch, tells me that he expects to 
sell about $24 worth of wool in one year 
from a Cotswold sheep and her progeny. 
The ewe herself gives about thirteen 
pounds of wool annually. On the 14th 
of March, 1871, she gave birth to three 
lambs, all of which she reared without 
any assistance. The three lambs were 
shorn in September, yielding respective- 
ly ten, nine and a half, and seven pounds 
of wool. When a year old they were 
shorn again, and they gave as much wool 
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as at the first clipping. This, together 
with the ewe’s fleece, would amount fo 
sixty-six pounds, which, at thirty-six 
cents per pound, would be worth $23.76. 

As a wool-growing State, California 
labors under numerous disadvantages, 
many of which, however, can be partial- 
ly, if not wholly, removed. The great 
heat alone, so prevalent in the valleys of 
the interior, would cause the wool to de- 
teriorate in quality. This is the case in 
other hot countries as well as this, and 
fresh blood has constantly to be import- 
ed to counteract the results arising from 
an unsuitable climate. Any one who has 
seen a flock of sheep on the hot, arid 
plains of the San Joaquin, can not fail to 
observe how much they suffer from the 
heat. Instead of comfortably lying down 
and ruminating, as they do in colder cli- 
mates, they huddle together in small 
bands, each sheep trying to obtain shel- 
ter from the scorching sun by putting its 
head under the belly of its neighbor. 
A few trees set out in their pasture 
would afford them an agreeable shade, 
and pay the planter in other respects for 
the labor he incurs. But we need not 
expect any improvements of this kind 
while sheep are kept in such large flocks, 
or while grass can be obtained at pres- 
ent prices. 

The progeny of pure-bred imported 
sheep will not yield so valuable a de- 
scription of wool in California as the 
parents did. This dots not result from 
the hot climate alone. Dust and burrs 
getting into the wool, and a scarcity of 
feed, are also answerable for some of it. 
Whenever the sheep becomes poor or 
suffers for food, the wool becomes weak, 
and no amount of good feeding afterward 
will remove the tender spot thus produ- 
ced. At some seasons, there is a super- 
abundance of food in California, but no 
effort is made to husband any of it against 
times of scarcity. In consequence of 
this want of thrift, California wool is 
short, and, in parts of the fibre, weak. 
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Instead of having a staple two or three 
inches long, being clipped twice yearly, 
it is only an inch or an inch and a half. 
Most wool-buyers condemn the habit of 
shearing twice. The wool-growers say 
that it enables them to keep their sheep 
in a more healthy condition. When the 
sheep are shorn twice a year, the own- 
ers say they can cure scab more easily, 
and there is less difficulty in removing 
burrs. Be this as it may, the custom is 
not at all common in other countries. 
Many of those engaged in sheep-farming 
began with very little money; if they 
borrowed any, they had to pay high in- 
terest, and the ability to realize some- 
thing from their flocks six months earlier 
than they could otherwise, induced many 
of them to shear twice. 

It remains with the farmer to make 
wool- growing a remunerative business 
in the future, when feed can not be so 
cheaply obtained as it is at present. In 
many parts of the Eastern States, it costs 
the farmers $2 or $3 to feed each sheep 
yearly, and yet they make it pay. They 
have few advantages which the Califor- 
nia farmer can not have; and, in addi- 
tion, we have here milder winters and a 
climate in which sheep are, notwithstand- 
ing the great heat, very healthy. But in 
the East they have better breeds, keep 
them in small flocks, and take care that 
they have an abundance of food at all 
seasons, and shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather. The California farmer 
burns as much straw annually as would 
keep several hundred sheep in good con- 
dition when grass can not be obtained. 
Several kinds of weeds that cattle will 
not touch are greedily eaten by sheep, 
and in this manner they help to keep the 
land clean. Turned in on a field of 
wheat in the spring, a flock of sheep 
will cause it to tiller better, and thus 
materially increase the yield. This plan 
is followed by farmers in every country ; 
and I have known where farmers in Cal- 
ifornia, who had no sheep of their own, 
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knowing the advantages arising from 
this proceeding, borrowed sheep for this 
purpose from their neighbors. By keep- 
ing a few sheep, the farmer could supply 
his table with fresh mutton, instead of 
living the greater part of the year on salt 
pork, as he does at present. 

But greater than all.these is another 
consideration, which will compel the 
farmer, sooner or later, to keep more 
live stock on his land. The soil, when 
cultivated any length of time, according 
to the system in vogue at present in Cal- 
ifornia, loses its productiveness to such 
an extent that it scarcely pays the cost 
of seed and labor. The fertility of the 


soil can only be restored by either fal- 
lowing or manuring, and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the latter should 
have the preference. Fallowing renders 
it necessary that the soil should lie a 
whole year in an unproductive condition, 
and is seldom resorted to where agricult- 


ure has reached its greatest perfection. 

As a rule, the average California farm- 
er has only the most indefinite ideas 
with regard to the comparative advan- 
tages of growing grain-crops on his land, 
and raising green crops and feeding them 
to sheep or cows. When he finds that 
his land will not pay for cultivation, he 
may open his eyes to the advantages of 
a system something different to what he 
now follows. Fifty acres cropped with 
hay, potatoes, or marigold, which are fed 
to a flock of sheep on the ground, may 
not bring as much money as the same 
fifty acres cropped with wheat, which is 
sold; but there are instances, and by no 
means few, where the increased fertility 
of the soil, arising from the crop being 
consumed on it, would cause the crop of 
the succeeding year to be double what 
it would be if the land had received no 
such treatment. 

That the farmer must keep more live 
stock and consume more of his crops on 
the ground there can be no doubt, but 
there may be some as to whether cows 
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or sheep are best for this purpose. This 
will depend in a great measure on the 
nimber of sheep that can be kept on the 
feed sufficient for one cow. It is vari- 
ously estimated from five to ten. Thar, 
a celebrated German writer on agricult- 
ure, gives the latter number. A farmer 
in this State, who keeps a hundred sheep, 
tells me that they do not eat more grass 
than ten cows would; but, in addition, 
they derive some of their sustenance from 
plants that cows will not touch ; and also 
from plants, such as wild mustard, that 
are eaten by cows, but which give an un- 
pleasant taste to butter. He says, three 
hundred sheep bring him $400 yearly; 
yet they are only old culls, that he bought 
from a large sheep- owner in his neigh- 
borhood. Of these sheep, eighty-seven 
were ewes, and raised 120 lambs, while, 
in a large flock, they would not raise 
above half that number. _ Most farmers, 
however, would conclude that six sheep 
will eat as much as one cow. Even at 
this rate, when we deduct the expense 
of milking the cow and making butter 
from the gross price of her produce, 
perhaps the net receipts will not be 
greater than those obtained from sheep. 
Besides, the market for butter is, under 
the present aspect of affairs, more likely 
to be glutted than that for wool. 

It is generally laid down by agricult- 
ural writers and experimentalists that a 
sheep will eat of good hay three per cent. 
of her live weight daily. Let us suppose 
the live weight of a sheep to be about 
120 pounds. One of them, at this rate, 
would eat 3.6 pounds of hay daily, or 
1,314 pounds a year. Unpressed hay is 
sold (and can be sold at a profit, too) in 
many parts of California for $5 per ton. 
An ordinary ewe and her lamb would, at 
the rate mentioned, live a year on a ton 
of hay. It would not be too much to 
expect that the wool of both at the end 
of the year would be worth $3, and the 
lamb, without the fleece, $2; so that it 
would be as profitable to feed the hay to 
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the sheep as to sell it, without taking 
into consideration the manure that would 
be obtained, and with which California 
farmers can not always dispense. But 
this is only the crudest way of looking 
at the question. Doubtless it would be 
better to feed some of the hay to the 
sheep without cutting it at all—to let 
them eat it while growing. Or it may 
be cheaper to turn them out to grass 
during a portion of the year, and feed 
them with hay only when grass is too 
scarce. Besides, sheep so treated should 
give, not $1.50 worth of wool, but from 
$2 to $3 worth, as given under similar 
treatment in the East. 

Again: asheep that weighs 120 pounds, 
will, if moderately fat, give sixty per cent. 
of her live weight, or seventy-two pounds, 
of mutton. If the farmer buys this from 
the butcher, it will cost him $8 or $10. 
The true way for the farmer to look at 
this question, is, whether it pays better 
to sell all his agricultural produce and 
buy meat from the butcher, or to con- 
sume more hay and roots on his farm, 
and raise his own beef and mutton. 
Root crops, such as beets, potatoes, and 
marigolds, are excellent feed for sheep ; 
and, in many parts of the State, the yield 
of these crops to the acre is immense. 
I have seen many statements of the re- 
sults obtained in the Eastern States, En- 
gland, France, and Germany, by feeding 
sheep with roots, hay, or straw, and 
grain. The quantity of each article con- 
sumed, as well as the quantity of mut- 
ton produced, was mentioned ; and I find 
that by reducing all to California prices, 
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most of the results would pay here. The 
farmer must remember that the differ- 
ence between harvesting and sending to 
market fifteen sacks of wheat to the acre 
and twenty-five sacks to the acre would 
not amount to more than $3; while the 
difference in receipts would amount to 
$15 or $20. In many instances, the 
yield of his farm has fallen down to two- 
thirds of what it was at first; but, by 
keeping more live stock and following a 
different system of cropping, his land 
could be restored to its original fertility. 
In calculating the profits of a small flock 
of sheep, his basis should.be, not sheep 
as they are in California, but as they 
would be under judicious management. 

We import wool from Australia to be 
used on this coast, and at a cost, I un- 
derstand from one of the importers, of 
forty or forty-five cents per pound. Not- 
withstanding the quantity of wool pro- 
duced here, this has to be done, on ac- 
count of the shortness of California wool. 
Farmers here should certainly be able to 
produce any kind of wool to be obtain- 
ed from Australia. With their inclosed 
fields, which could easily be freed from 
burrs, the wool would be cleaner, and 
there would not be so much occasion to 
shear every six months. Among other 
a/lvantages that the farmer has, his land 
being fenced, his sheep will not cost 
much in the way of herding. Neither 
will they come into contact with other 
flocks ; and, being once free from scab— 
the greatest scourge to which sheep are 
subject —they are not apt to become 
again infected. 
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NTIL the breaking out of the war, 
U I lived with my widowed mother 
and a younger sister, in the dull little 
city of New London. I worked hard at 
my profession during the day, and at 
night drove out to the old homestead, 
situated on one of the breezy hills in the 
rear of the town, overlooking Long Isl- 
and Sound. We lived quietly, undis- 
turbed by any unusual experiences, con- 
tented in each other, and never dreamed 
of the brewing storm which was soon to 
waken us from our dull routine and 
drowsy existence. The crash came, and 
with it away went books and papers, and 
I started for the seat of war. Every 
soldier might write a book full of person- 
al experiences: of weary, anxious nights 
on picket—of long, tiresome marches—of 
jolly evenings round camp-fires—of bat- 
tle- fields, red with the blood and heart- 
breaking with the groans of wounded 
and dying heroes; but all these, inter- 
esting as they might be, have nothing 
to do with my mystery. 

In 1864 a part of my regiment was sta- 
tioned at Jacksonville, Florida—a pret- 
ty town, on a magnificent river. Here, 
after much hard fighting, little rest, and 
no recreation, we enjoyed ourselves like 
boys during vacation. These halcyon 
days were darkened somewhat by the 
illness of my old classmate and present 
comrade, Charlie Le Mar, my sister’s 
affianced husband. Though debilitated, 
he would not forego active service, and 
spoke cheerfully of a reconnaissance he 
intended to make, up the St. John’s Riv- 
er, in the gun-boat Maple Leaf. -The 
expedition started on a bright March 
morning; and, going to the wharf to see 
the boys off, I was surprised to find Bob 
Severance among the officers in com- 


mand of the troops. Bob was from old 
New London—a good fellow, but with a 
drop of Indian blood in his veins, I 
sometimes thought, as I looked at his 
swarthy skin, straight, coal-black hair, 
and high cheek-bones, and remembered 
the pertinacity of his hatred toward a 
poor little chap who had done him a 
childish injury when we were all boys 
together. He had been a devoted ad- 
mirer of my sister, but she cared noth- 
ing for him; and although never quite 
sure that he forgave her her refusal, he 
always remembered me with his old af- 
fection, and I was very glad to meet 
him. The hour for starting having ar- 
rived, Le Mar waved his crutch cheer- 
fully by way of farewell, and the boat 
steamed away from the wharf. 

Five days later came the news that, 
on her return-trip, the Maple Leaf had 
been blown up by a torpedo, some fif- 
teen miles up the river. “Seven men,” 
said the messenger, “including Le Mar, 
had gone down with the wreck ; ard the 
survivors would soon be in Jacksonville.” 

I met Severance twice after the sad 
termination of the reconnaissance. The 
first time, I congratulated him on his 
escape, and asked for an account of the 
disaster, which he gave hurriedly, and 
with the hesitation apparent in one com- 
municating sad news. The second time, 
he came to bid me good -by, having ef- 
fected an exchange into a regiment sta- 
tioned in the Shenandoah Valley, where 
the heaviest fighting was then being 
done. 

The months passed by quickly, and 
brought us to the winter of 1867. My 
mother was dead, Bessie’s health very 
much impaired, and I had been laid one 
side with an old-fashioned attack of 
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rheumatism. After due consultation, we 
concluded to spend the remainder of the 
winter in Florida ; and ten days after, we 
were plowing through the sandy streets 
of Jacksonville. Since my last visit, the 
town had become literally Yankeeized, 
and showed its regeneracy by an air of 
bustling activity and prosperity very un- 
like its former life and that of most 
Southern cities. After a few weeks’ 
residence in Jacksonville, we accepted 
a kind and pressing invitation to visit 
Mr. Burt’s cotton plantation, a few miles 
up the river. An hour’s sail on the Dic- 
tator, commanded by a jolly Captain, of 
blockade notoriety, brought us within 
sight of the beautiful grove of Spanish 
oaks which surrounded Burt’s house. 
Our friend, accompanied by the usual 
crowd of black toddlers in tow-shirts, 
met us at the wharf; and, led by them, 
we proceeded to the house, which was 
large, rambling, and dilapidated, but in 
its day was considered quite palatial. 
There was nothing beautiful about the 
place, save the trees—grand old oaks, 
whose branches waved countless pen- 
nons of long, gray moss. Recalling old- 
time memories and relating our later ex- 
periences—for Burt, too, had seen hard 
service in the army—found us hardly 
ready at midnight to be lulled to sleep 
by the not unmusical croaking of frogs 
down in the swale, accompanied by an 
occasional dull boom, boom, of an alli- 
gator. Upon reaching the river, early 
the following morning, the first thing 
that attracted my attention was a tall, 
black, singularly shaped object, rising 
out of the water, perhaps a mile and a 
half from the shore. 

“What is it?” I asked.. 

“The wreck of the A/apile Leaf,” an- 
swered Burt; “blown up by the Rebs, 
in ’64.” 

Surprised and not a little confused, I 
hurriedly told him the circumstances of 
my sister’s sad affliction, and requested 
him to make no allusion to the steamer 
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in her presence. It was strange, too, 
that I had not once thought of our prox- 
imity to the wreck; but I did not sup- 
pose that any evidence of that terrible 
business had been left. There were the 
massive iron beams—stern and uncom- 
promising as the face of Justice—utterly 
refusing to fall and be buried in the black 
waters, though furious winds and waves 
had lashed them unrelentingly for so 
long atime. There they remain to this 
day, to be seen by the thousands who 
annually pass up and down that beauti- 
ful river. 

Later in the day, when Bessie walked 
down to the bluff, I was prepared to an- 
swer the question she asked the mo- 
ment her eyes fell upon the strange ob- 
ject in the river: “It was merely a sunk- 
en steamer: these Southern rivers are 
full of dangerous snags, you know.” 

The days slipped away quietly and 
pleasantly. Under the pine-trees, we 
drank in health with their pungent fra- 
grance ; we luxuriated upon oranges and 
berries, and idly floated up and down 
the great river, watching the sunsets. 
And when the full, white moon appeared 
over the dark belt of trees in the east, 
we shot out from the reedy shores of the 
solemn river into the silvery path it left 
upon the water, and drifted on—and on 
—dreamily happy, with no sound to break 
the sweet silence of the moment, save 
the faint ripple of the water under our 
bow, or the splash of distant oars far 
down the river; and then, home again, 
to sleep soundly, until the echo of the 
horn at sunrise should break in upon our 
rest. 

One day our host left us to the tender 
mercies of old Aunt Winner and her 
tribe of colored satellites. With my 
marine-glass and a copy of Tennyson, 
we strolled down to the bluff, with the 
determination of enjoying the day to 
the utmost. Having arranged ourselves 
comfortably, I opened my book, and, of 
course, turned to the fittest poem for 
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such a day and such a place, and read 
aloud: 
** How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 


Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 


To hear each other’s whispered speech ; 
Eating the lotus, day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 
To muse and —” 
“What’s that?” asked Bessie, sud- 
denly. 
“What’s what?” 
“T thought I heard some one calling.” 
‘Joe, probably, shouting to his mule,” 
I answered; and, with this quick dis- 
missal of the matter, returned to my 
book: 


** But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 
How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long, bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill — 
To hear the emerald-colored water falling 
Through many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 
Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath the 

pine.” 

“There it is again, Phil.” 

“Bessie,” said I, “you are certainly 
nervous this morning; but I hope you 
will not make that an excuse for foolish- 
ly imagining that the cawing of a crow, or 
the howling of a darkey over in the cot- 
ton-field, is a cry of distress. Be quiet, 
and let’s enjoy our laziness.” 

“But I did hear some one distinctly 
call for help.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Well, just listen a moment, and per- 
haps you will be convinced.” 

So I put down the book, and stooped 
in sensuous delight over the dreamy lus- 
ciousness of the day and the scenery. I 
looked through half-clesed lids out upon 
the sapphire waters of the beautiful We- 
laka. So we waited: Bessie all alert for 
the expected cry; I drowsily nodding 
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away the moments, so completely im- 
bued with the spirit of lotus-land that I 
quite forgot what we were waiting for, and 
languidly imagined that the quiet happi- 
ness of the moment would never be dis- 
turbed. The river was so quietly beau- 
tiful, the air so full of fragrance, the 
whole scene so altogether lovely, that 
from my soul I felt that— 
“Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil : 

There is no joy but calm.” 

Suddenly, across the sparkling river, 
came a prolonged cry—half a shout, half 
a sigh. All my dreaminess fled in an 
instant. 

“Well,” said Bessie, “are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“Quite so; but what can it be?” 

We listened for its repetition, and 
again the sound floated over to us— 
a cry so full of horror and despair that 
we both shuddered as though a sudden 
chill had overtaken us. 


“Some one is drowning,” said Bes- 
Seizing the glass and resting it 
against the log, I looked out upon the 
river—his time with wide-open eyes, 
taking in every speck that danced upon 
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its ripples. There was not a breath of 
wind ; we had not seen a single sail that 
morning. How was it possible that any 
disaster could have overtaken a boat ?— 
and yet the cry certainly came from the 
river. Slowly I turned the glass up the 
river until it came in range with the old 
wreck. There were the great black 
beams—silent sentinels over the graves 
of the martyred dead—but I could see 
nothing else, and pointed the glass far- 
gher up the river. Just then another 
cry—this time of direst agony. Bessie 
clutched my arm with cold, trembling 
hands; and, quickly bringing the glass 
back so that the wreck was again in 
range, I thought—yes, was sure—that I 
detected some strange object, and a mo- 
ment’s careful observation convinced me 
that it was a man clinging for his life to 
the iron beams. 
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“Quick, Bessie, call Joe, while I get 
the boat.” And before I could reach the 
wharf, she was half across the field, and 
back again by the time I was ready to 
start, closely followed by Joe, whose eyes 
almost started from their sockets with 
fright at this sudden call to assist in sav- 
ing a drowning man. Bessie took the 
rudder, while Joe and I settled ourselves 
for a hard row. We were a full mile 
and a half from the sunken steamer, and 
when perhaps half the distance had been 
passed over, I turned my head and could 
distinctly see the upper part of the man’s 
body. His face was turned toward us, 
and again the cry rang in our ears; he 
had evidently caught sight of us, and was 
calling us to hasten. Bessie sprang to 
her feet, while Joe and I made the boat 
fairly leap over the little, curling wave- 
lets. We were almost there. 


“ Phil” —whispered Bessie — “ Phil, 
there’s not a boat in sight, and the man 
appears to be tied to the wreck.” 


A terrible suggestion flashed over me: 
was it possible that some fiend had made 
this man fast to the wreck, and left him 
to die? The thought was too horrible 
to be harbored for an instant; but it 
put new life into my weary arms, and 
in a moment more our boat touched the 
wreck. Again that fearful moan! The 
rudder dropped from Bessie’s trembling 
hands, and, with a face white as death 
itself, she sank to the bottom of the boat. 
Throwing down my oar, I turned, and 
there—apparently lashed to the iron 
beams, with his arms stretched out like 
the arms of a cross—was Robert Sev- 
erance, his sallow face ghastly with the 
hue of death, his black hair dripping 
and tangled with bits of strange sea- 
weed, his eyes lurid with a demoniac fire, 
and his lips writhing with agony as he 
attempted to utter the words, “ ‘ Venge- 
ance is mine, saith the Lord.’” Fora 
moment I was dumb and helpless with 
terror; then, springing to the side of the 
boat, I reached over to draw him in. 
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While doing so, I was conscious of a 
vague wonder at the absence of ropes, 
or any other medium by which he could 
be kept in that position; but the wonder 
was forgotten in an instant, for, as I laid 
my hand upon his shoulder, a shudder 
seemed to pass through the wreck, caus- 
ing the beams to rock and the water be- 
neath us to tremble, and the man slipped 
from my grasp, sliding down into the 
green water, while with horror- stricken 
faces we gazed over the side of the boat, 
seeing only the ever-widening circles 
that dotted the surface of the river. We 
took up our oars: no word was spoken, 
but, with scared faces and nerveless 
hands, we slowly found our way home. 
The noon was as sweet and pure as 
the morning had been: the sun shone 
as brightly, and the river danced and 
sparkled as brilliantly as ever; but a 
great horror had fallen upon us, and we 
thought only of the dead man out there, 
who, after so many years, had gone in 
this mysterious way to join his comrades. 

Five months later, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the hands of Captain 
Willis Martin, of the whale-ship General 
Jackson, who had carried it with him all 
that time before having an opportunity 
to deliver it. In answer to my ques- 
tions, Captain Martin made this state- 
ment: Severance had shipped with him 
as acommon seaman, but upon the death 
of the Third Mate he was promoted to 
that position, filling it to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. He was quiet and re- 
served, seldom speaking except to issue 
orders, and never touching a drop of 
liquor. On account of his unsocial dis- 
position he was hardly a favorite with 
the officers or men, though all respect- 
ed him. The sailors considered him 
“queer,” or “cracked.” Captain Mar- 
tin knew nothing of his history, and 
could only add, that, on the 28th of 
March, 1867, while homeward - bound, 
they encountered a severe storm. On 
the evening of that day Severance hand- 
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ed a sealed packet to the Captain, care- 
fully reading over to him the address, 
and desiring, in case of his death occur- 
ring at any time before reaching home, 
that he would deliver it to me in person. 
This the Captain promised to do; and 
supposing it to be merely one of Sever- 
ance’s queer freaks, thought no more 
about the matter. The next morning 
about ten o’clock there was a cry of 
** Man overboard ;” and, although every 
effort was made to save him, it was, of 
course, impossible. The huge waves 
tossed him hither and thither for a mo- 
ment, and then, with one despairing cry, 
he went down. The lost man was the 
Third Mate, Robert Severance. The 
Captain could not say whether it was an 
accident or a case of suicide. No one 
had seen the man fall—nothing was 
known of the disaster until the bitter cry 
of distress was borne to them above the 
rush and roar of the storm. This was 
I wish 


the Captain’s statement in brief. 
to call special attention to his mention 


of certain dates. It will be remembered 
the Waple Leaf was lost on the evening 
of March 29th, 1864; also, that just 
three years to a day from that time, on 
March 29th, 1867, Bessie and I had that 
terrible experience over the old wreck in 
the St. John’s River; and again, the 
date of the letter I am about to give 
shows that it was written by Severance 
on the evening of March 28th, 1867, his 
death occurring the next day, March 
29th —facts which are corroborated by 
Captain Martin. These facts may, or 
may not, be mere coincidences. How- 
ever they may be considered by the in- 
credulous, they certainly should receive 
the serious attention of those who at- 
tempt to explain the mystery. 


ROBERT SEVERANCE’S LETTER. 


On Boarp Sup GENERAL JACKSON, 
March 28th, 1867. 


PuiLip: — To-night I am strong, and 
the hot blood pulsates as regularly as 
when you and I played on the old wharves 


(June, 


at home, but, in spite of all this, I ama 
dying man, and, as such, I pray you to 
read these few lines, the last I shall ever 
write. You do not know of the sum- 
mons I have received; you have not 
seen the ghastly eyes that have followed 
me for three weary years, nor that dread- 
ful hand beckoning me down to despair. 
I am dying, and I thank God for this as- 
surance; for it will be easier to receive 
the full damnation I deserve than to be 
followed by 7s face for years to come— 
peering at me from the inky skies, or 
gleaming up from the shuddering sea. 
I would rather my secret should sink 
with me into the sea, but I am forced to 
tell it, and the confession of my crime to 
you fills to the brim my cup of earthly 
punishment and woe. I have loved you 
as a brother—better than most brothers 
love each other—and I know that I must 
destroy whatever of love or respect you 
may have felt for me. Henceforth you 
are to know me as a cowardly, sneaking, 
red-handed murderer. Associating as 
neighbors, classmates, and companions 
in arms, you know my whole history up 
to the fatalday. You know I loved your 
sister, but you could not know the depth 
of that love. She was your sister—and 
my “fe. But I need not dwell upon 
this, I was refused; Le Mar was ac- 
cepted. In those few words are sum- 
med up a life-time of misery and crime, 
and an eternity—of what? I shall soon 
know. When the war broke out, I was 
glad for the opportunity to rush into its 
excitement, and try to forget the past. 
When we met in Jacksonville, in 1864, 
I did not wish you to know that even a 
scar remained of the old wound. You 
remember, I had been ordered to the 
command of Company B., which was 
sent up the river on a scouting expedi- 
tion. Was it fate, that, when I stepped 
upon the deck of the Maple Leaf, | 
should: see, for the first time in years, 
Charles Le Mar, the affianced husband 
of the woman I loved? He commanded 
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the gun- boat, and, although weak from 
an attack of fever, and with a crutch 
under his right arm, he limped forward 
and greeted me with that grand courtesy 
for which he was so well known. The 
very sight of him set my blood on fire— 
made me mad with jealous rage —but I 
crushed it back, and merely repelled his 
friendly advances with an icy civility. I 
saw but little of him during the trip. 
His fever increased, his wound became 
very painful, and, after the first day or 
two, he remained in his state-room. We 
were successful in our expedition, reach- 
ing Palatka without accident, although 
our progress was necessarily slow, be- 
cause of our slight knowledge of the 
channel, and the reports we had heard 
before starting to the effect that num- 
bers of torpedoes had been placed in the 
river for the benefit of enterprising Yan- 
kees moving in that direction. Having 


accomplished the object of our recon- 


naissance, we started to return. The 
perfect loveliness of the day made such 
an impression upon me, that, if I were 
to live a thousand years, the memory 
of it would never fade away. My pain 
was forgotten; I was happy —peaceful- 
ly, thoroughly happy. Night swooped 
down upon us suddenly, as it always 
does in Florida, and through the dark- 
ness there was wafted to us a stray 
breath from the salt sea; the stars quiv- 
ered in the dark dome above, and twin- 
kled in the water beneath us. 

Eight bells struck, and I went below. 
Hardly had I reached my state-room, 
when, above the steady thump, thump 
of the machinery there was heard a slight 
noise, as though we had grated against 
some obstacle; this was instantly follow- 
ed by a heavy explosion. The bow of 
the steamer was lifted out of the water, 
quickly falling back again, amid the 
crashing of timbers, the hiss of escap- 
ing steam, and, above all, the cries and 
groans of the wounded. Half stunned, 
I managed to rise from the floor upon 
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which I had been violently thrown, and 
tried to stagger through the mass of 
débris by which I was surrounded. I 
heard the boats lowered, the shouts of 
officers, and the men rushing on deck 
to escape from the fast-settling steamer. 
Just then I heard Le Mar’s weak, trem- 
ulous voice faintly calling for help. Why 
did I hesitate? I had but to open the 
door upon which my unsteady hand rest- 
ed; I could easily save him. Pushing 
open the door, I saw him sitting upright 
in his berth, vainly trying to steady him- 
‘self against the lurching of the boat as 
she settled still lower. “Ah, Severance, 
I thought I had been deserted; quick, 
give me a lift, old fellow.” Give hima 
lift! I could as easily have called to- 
gether the bits of wood already floating 
down the river and made of them a 
sound boat again, as to have given Aim 
a lift. All the hatred and maddening 
jealousy I had ever felt for the man were 
concentrated at that moment, and boiled 
and seethed in my heart and brain until 
I was conscious only of a devilish desire 
that he might die, there and then—ay, 
that he shou/d die. 

I no longer saw a sick brother plead- 
ing with me for his life: I saw only the 
man I hated—the man who had stolen 
the love that should have been mine. I 
heard the voices of the men above ask- 
ing if all were in the boats; felt the wa- 
ter creeping around my knees; saw Le 
Mar’s eyes gleaming with horror as he 
struggled from his berth and shouted, 
“For God’s sake, help me, Severance ; 
you can not mean to let me die.” ‘You 
lie,” I shrieked; “you shall die—die, 
like a rat, in your hole” —and with a 
curse on my lips, I sprang forward and 
struck a blow that knocked him sense- 
less. In another second I was on deck, 
followed by the fast-rising water. The 
last boat was twenty feet away from the 
steamer’s side, but I leaped into the riv- 
er and attempted to swim to it, and al- 
most at the same moment the J/aple 
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Leaf gave a final lurch and settled swift- 
ly to her resting-place. I was picked 
up, nearly exhausted; and there, by the 
solemn light of the stars, we counted our 
number, and found that seven were miss- 
ing—six men and gne officer. “Poor 
Le Mar!” they said; “any one could 
have been better spared than he;” and 
honest hands clasped mine, and voices 
tremulous with emotion thanked me— 
his murderer—for having risked my 
own life in the vain attempt to save 
his. 

You know very little of my life after I 
left Jacksonville. I went to my regi- 
ment, and fought like a demon—winning 
distinction, which I did not want, and 
courting death, which I could not win. 
So it has been for three awful years. 
Waking or sleeping, it is all the same to 
me. I have heard his voice, pleading, 
and have struck the blow anew every 
hour since that fatal night. I have plurt- 


ged into every dissipation, but could not 
find forgetfulness; I have tried to find 
consolation in religious teachings, but, 
wherever I have been, I have heard 
only, “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 


saith the Lord.” I have tried solitude, 
and the fires of hell in my heart have 
burned still hotter. Finally, I shipped 
for a long sea-voyage, hoping—and yet 
how well I knew that the hope was in 
vain!—that an entire change of scene 
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and manner of life might bring with it 
some peace. And now that I am so far 
away, I feel an intense longing for the 
sight of a familiar face —the sound of a 
voice from home—the pressure of a 
friendly hand. Can you imagine a mur- 
derer ready to cry like a child from sheer 
homesickness? I could do so now, and 
all the more bitterly because I know that 
I have forever done with all that is inno- 
cent, and pure, and homelike. He has 
spoken to me out of the ragged clouds 
and from the slimy depths of the sea; 
he whispers to me at night, and those 
dead eyes and pale hands call for venge- 
ance. Theend hascome. Philip, fare- 
well! 


My story is finished. The mystery 
must always remain a mystery, unless 
some one can tell me what it was that 
Bessie, Joe, and myself saw on the wreck 
in Florida, the same morning that Sev- 
erance was drowned, thousands of miles 
away. What did we hear—a human 
voice or the echoing cry of a lost spirit? 
What did I touch, with this strong right- 
hand—the shoulder of a living man— 
a man who looked into my eyes, and 
spoke familiar words? Or will it be 
maintained that the senses of touch, of 
sight, and of hearing were alike deceiv- 
ed, and that we were simply the victims 
of adelusion? WHAT WAS IT? 
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ODIAK—or the Great Island, as 
kK the natives call it—is about sev- 
enty miles long and fifty wide, and is 
separated from the main-land by the 
Straits of Chelikoff. St. Paul, or Fort 
Kodiak, the principal harbor, is on the 
south-east shore, in north latitude 58° 
33’, and longitude 150° west from Green- 
wich. The mountains crossing the cen- 
tral portion, from north-east to south- 
west, are covered with perpetual snow; 
foot-hills, high and precipitous, cover the 
remainder; and nowhere on the island 
can any great extent of level land be 
seen. Surrounding Kodiak are numer- 
ous smaller islands, many of which are 
nothing but immense bowlders, elevated 
above the water. Of these Afoknak and 


Wood Island are the largest, and are 


inhabited by a few hundred people. The 
navigation is extremely dangerous. The 
tides, which sometimes rise to the height 
of thirty feet, rush with great velocity 
and irresistible force through the nu- 
merous narrow channels, creating “tide 
rips,” which the sailors dread. The 
south face of Kodiak is exposed to the 
swell of the Pacific, unresisted for thou- 
sands of miles; and, during the storms 
that frequently rage, the thunder of the 
surf can be heard far inland. 

The day after we left Cook’s Inlet we 
came in sight of Kodiak, and late in the 
afternoon entered the harbor of St. Paul. 
Overlooking the village was a high peak, 
covered with green moss. To the south 
lay Wood Island, full of picturesque 
beauty—-the houses of the Sitka Ice 
Company nestling among a grove of ever- 
greens. The steamer entered a chan- 
nel between two high, precipitous, rocky 
bluffs not more than twenty rods apart, 
but the water was deep, and the hills of 
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Blisky Island sheltered the harbor from 
the southerly winds. On the Kodiak 
side a battery of old iron guns, brought 
from Russia a hundred years ago, guard- 
ed the channel. Apparently the village 
was deserted; the inhabitants having 
gathered on the vesSels in the harbor, 
the wharf, and the bluff, to watch the ar- 
rival of the Kenai soldiers, as they called 
Battery F. A short distance from the 
bank we saw the village church with its 
chime of bells, the houses of the natives, 
the military head-quarters, and, near the 
edge of the cliff, che white tents of the 
guard and a battery of brass field guns, , 
commanding the channel. 

The town is situated at the foot of a 
high mountain toward the east, and to- 
ward the west the harbor opens into a 
bay about ten miles wide. The stratum 
on which the town is built is a hard 
shale, twisted and bent by the upheaval 
of the earth in a remarkable manner. 
About one mile from the post the mount- 
ain has been split from top to bottom by 
some great convulsion of Nature. The 
village consists of about one hundred 
one-story houses, built of hewn logs, 
braced with iron bars, and anchored to 
the earth to resist the winds and earth- 
quakes. They are small, and covered 
with several feet of sand. The better 
class of houses have double windows, 
with dried moss between, to keep out 
the winds. The rooms are heated by 
large furnaces of briek or iron, but have 
no provision for ventilation. A small 
creek runs through the village, dammed 
in two places by causeways, forming two 
small ponds, from which the people ob- 
tain water. Ona small eminence stood 
the hospital—a large building of logs— 
and in the ward we found several men 
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who had been injured by the explosion 
of an old Russian cannon, fired on Inde- 
pendence day by some patriotic soldiers. 
Near the foot of the mountain the quar- 
ters of the battery had been erected, on 
three sides of the parade - ground. 
Early next morning, we set out to 
make the ascent of the mountain. At 
its foot, near a spring of clear water, we 
found an ancient grave-yard. A few of 
the graves were marked with Russian 
crosses ; others were covered with large 
slabs of slate, laid flat, according to the 
Moravian custom, bearing inscriptions 
in Russian. One moss-covered stone 
bore the name of a Russian who died 
A.D. 1800. The mountain is steep, but 
not difficult to ascend. After several 
hours’ hard toil, we reached the summit. 
At our feet lay the town, so near that it 
seemed as if a stone, thrown with mod- 
erate force, would fall into the street. 
Looking over Blisky Island, we saw the 
roadstead opening into the Pacific; to 
the left, Wood Island, with its bright- 
green foliage; farther out in the sea, 
the low, sandy islands, called Long and 
Squirrel; and, beyond all, the ocean, re- 
flecting the silver sunlight from its myr- 
iad waves. To the west, lay the level 
land of English River, covered with a 
dense forest, and still farther to the west, 
the low hills were piled in terraces, one 
above another, until they reached the 
snow-line, when, rising abruptly, they 
became impassable mountains, envelop- 
ed in perpetual snow. Inland, no trace 
of tree or shrub could be seen, except in 
a few small valleys near the coast. Half- 
way down the mountain-side, on a little 
plateau, were two small lakes, their out- 
let falling over the recks many hundred 
feet into the ravine below, forming a beau- 
tiful cascade; and the stream that runs 
through the village has its origin in a 
chain of small lakes nestling in the 
mountains. In the latter part of Sep- 
tember, when these lakes were frozen, 
while skating, we frequently saw the 
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startled trout darting in all directions 
under the transparent ice. Every hill 
in sight showed barren rocks, and every 
valley, by its deep, rank green, showed 
the presence of peat - bogs. 

Wood Island, the depot of the Sitka 
Ice Company, is low, and covered with 
a dense growth of fir. From the centre 
of the island a small stream runs toward 
the coast, which has been dammed in 
several places, forming large ponds of 
pure, clear water. The ice is cut in the 
usual manner, and stored for the San 
Francisco market. The ice-houses are 
large and well built, and are said to have 
capacity for ten thousand tons. The 
company own a number of vessels, and 
employ during the winter from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred men, who 
receive about twenty cents per diem, 
their food, and a drink of black rum. 
During the summer, the men are em- 
ployed in hunting furs and fishing, and 
the women assist in cleaning and pack- 
ing cod-fish. A large village of Aleuts, 
of the same tribe as those on Kodiak, 
is located near the company’s head-quar- 
ters. Their houses are not so well built 
as those of their neighbors, being mere- 
ly large holes in the ground, covered with 
a roof of timber. The church, recently 
erected by the company, has a bell, and 
is crowded with natives every Sunday. 
At noon, when the bell strikes, the work- 
men, all warmly clad in European cos- 
tume, flock from all quarters for their 
ration of wadka, or black rum. A large 
iron kettle, with a shallow saucer chain- 
ed to the edge, is brought out of the 
house and placed in front of the door. 
As each name is called, the owner 
steps forward, and, taking off his cap, 
makes a low bow, fills the saucer to the 
brim, and literally throws the rum down 
his throat, and so quickly that not a drop 
falls to the ground. Replacing his cap, 
after making a second bow, he walks 
off, bearing on his countenance a smile 
expressive of full satisfaction. In a few 
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moments, the kettle, which holds about 
five gallons, is empty, and a second ket- 
tle is brought to complete the ceremo- 
ny. These men are small of stature, 
strongly built, and bow-legged from their 
cramped position while occupying the 
bydarks (canoes). 

It was the custom of the Russian Fur 
Company to provide all the able-bodied 
men in the neighborhood of their posts 
with food, ammunition, and stores for 
four months and dispatch them every 
spring to hunt the sea-otter. Before 
starting, they receive the blessing of 
the priest, and are sprinkled with wa- 
ter and perfumed with incense. Having 
selected an island or some place on the 
main-land convenient to the haunts of 
the otter, they build huts of drift-wood, 
and make their provisions secure. The 
expedition is then divided into parties, 
having from twenty to thirty dydarks, 
under one leader, and each is assigned 
its hunting-ground. When near a place 
where they expect to find the otter, the 
canoes are drawn up in line, and, a sig- 
nal being given, they paddle slowly for- 
ward, every man on the alert. The hunt- 
ers are armed with long spears, the bone 
head set so loosely into the shaft that it 
easily pulls out. It is joined to the shaft 
by a long line of whale-sinew, the whole 
spear being kept from sinking by a large 
bladder. Each hunter is also provided 
with a board sling, having a groove to fit 
the end of the spear, and a hole in which 
the thumb is placed. The spear is then 
placed in the groove, and thrown from 
the right shoulder to a great distance. 
When the otter is found, the canoes sur- 
round him, keeping him, if possible, in 
the centre of a circle. When alarmed, 
the animal dives, but soon comes to the 
surface, to find his enemies on all sides. 
He dives again, and generally rises near 
one of the canoes. The hunter, with his 
spear poised, throws the moment the an- 
imal comes to the surface. Should he 
succeed in wounding the animal, it be- 
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longs to him, notwithstanding twenty 
spears may aid in killing it. While the 
hunters are absent, a party remains on 
land, preparing the pelts for market. 
The expedition is generally absent four 
months, and returns laden with valuable 
furs. 

The news that the hunters are return- 
ing soon spreads, and every one in the 
village runs to the biuff to see them enter 
the harbor. The head of the column 
pulls around the point of Blisky Island, 
keeping time to an Indian boat-song. 
There are several hundred dydarks and 
large skin-boats. The hunters are clad 
in skin-coats, and their bronzed faces, 
from constant exposure, give them a 
hardy, warlike look. Their spears lie 
alongside, lashed to their canoes, and in 
the bow of each are two images of the 
fur-seal carved from walrus-tusk — talis- 
mans to bring good fortune. The har- 
bor is covered with boats, and there is 
no sound heard but the splash of the 
paddles and the low monotone of the 
boat-song. During the following week, 
the village is full of strangers. There 
may be seen hunters from Afoknak and 
the neighboring islands, many showing 
traces of White blood ; tall and fair-feat- 
ured men from the main-land, with black 
hair and eyes, and aquiline noses; scowl- 
ing Koloshians from the village near Ko- 
diak—savages held in check by num- 
bers, but always ready to fight; Aleuts, 
with small heads .and almond-shaped 
eyes, betraying their Mongolian origin, 
but become stronger in frame and more 
hardy since their immigration to these 
islands: all these are laying in their 
stores for the winter, and selling the furs 
they have caught. 

For many years, the Russian Fur 
Company paid for their furs with hex- 
agonal pieces of sole-leather, stamped 
as being worth a certain number of co- 
pecks, or roubles. These they received 
from the natives in return for tea, fish, 
and black flour, on which they principal- 
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ly subsist. During the visit of Prince 
Maxentoff, the leather scrip was redeem- 
ed with American silver coin. 

The two islands—St. Paul and St. 
George—separated but a short distance, 
are frequented by the fur-seals in great 
numbers during the summer months, 
for the purpose of rearing their young. 
Their number during the season of 1868 
was variously estimated at from 500,000 
to 1,000,000. During the period that 
Alaska was under the control of the 
Russian company, the fur-seals of these 
islands was their main source of revenue. 
With the foresight for which this com- 
pany was distinguished, they studied the 
habits of these animals, and were careful 
to kill only those of a certain age and in 
such numbers that the rookeries (as they 
are called) should not be exterminated. 
They found that 75,000 was the maxi- 
mum number they could kill with safety; 
and this they were obliged to do, by 
driving them inland, where the natives 
speared them with as little noise as pos- 
sible, so that the rest of the herd would 
not hear their cries. They found that 
the seal would not return to a place 
where any blood of one of their kind was 
to be found. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that the regulations should be strict- 
ly enforced, or the seals would desert the 
island. The skins were then salted and 
the oil expressed, the natives receiving 
twenty cents for each seal killed and 
salted. At the transfer of the country 
to the United States, a company from 
San Francisco succeeded the Russian 
company, getting possession of their 
vessels, store-houses, and, in fact, every 
thing that the United States did not oc- 
cupy. This company naturally desired 
the control of the fur-trade of St. Paul 
and St. George islands, and sent their 
agents to kill and ship pelts, as their 
predecessors had done. During the 
summer, however, several vessels from 
San Francisco and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands arrived, belonging to other mer- 
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chants, who, believing they had the 
right, sent their crews ashore and began 
also to kill the seals. The successors 
of the Russian company claimed the ex- 
clusive right to the islands, and believed 
that the seals would soon be driven away, 
should the indiscriminate slaughter con- 
tinue. The natives sided with the Fur 
Company, and, being stronger in num- 
bers, caused the other traders to aban- 
don the islands. Meanwhile, Congress 
had passed a law forbidding the killing 
of any fur-bearing animals in the waters 
of the Territory, and the cutter Wayanda 
was sent to cruise near the islands and 
prevent all vessels from landing. The 
object of the law was to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the seal, through the rivalry 
of traders, until, their habits being known, 
proper laws regulating the trade could 
be enforced. The natives of St. Paul 
and St. George were excepted from the 
operation of the law, and were permitted 
to kill a certain number of seals, thought 
to be sufficient to provide them with 
Stores and fuel during the winter. Con- 
gress then passed a law leasing the isl- 
ands to the highest bidder, and the Alas- 
ka Fur Company were successful in ob- 
taining the lease. In addition to the 
yearly amount paid, the Government re- 
tains a royalty Jer capita on each seal, 
and a small sum on each gallon of oil. 
Many complaints were made by the de- 
feated competitors of the monopoly the 
lease gives the Alaska Fur Company, 
but the whole question is one of such 
difficulty that it would be impossible to 
satisfy all fur-traders. If the islands 
were open to the rivalry of all traders, 
one season would exterminate the seals, 
or at least drive them from the islands, 
never to return. The Government could 
not engage in the trade itself, and it has 
been claimed that the only course left 
was to lease the islands to a company 
who would protect the seals. One plan, 
however, that has many features to com- 
mend it, was overlooked. The natives, 
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who have a natural right, should be per- 
mitted to kill seals under proper restric- 
tions, such as the Russians found best 
adapted for preserving the animals. The 
Government should prohibit all traders 
from killing the seals, but allow them to 
trade directly with the natives. A rate 
per capita could be placed cn the pelts, 
as now, and, from the competition, Gov- 
ernment would derive a greater revenue 
than at present, the natives would be 
benefited, and no one company would 
ever be able to control the fur- market 
throughout the world. 

Besides the trade in fur-seals and sea- 
otters, many foxes, bears, ermines, mar- 
tens, and land-otters are taken in Alaska 
every year. The trading schooners touch 
at different points in Cook’s Inlet and 
the Alaska peninsula, as well as at the 
islands, and no doubt carry away many 
cargoes of pelts ; but the navigation, ow- 
ing to the frequent fogs and gales, and 
the great number of strong tidal cur- 
rents, is extremely dangerous ; and many 
vessels have been lost on this bleak and 
desolate coast. The Alaska Fur Com- 
pany have trading-posts all over the 
country, and keep them well supplied 
with such goods as the natives like best, 
and carry on an extensive trade. The 
control of the seal islands gives them, 
practically, the control of all Alaska. 

Important as the fur-trade of Alaska 
is, the fisheries among the islands are 
destined to have a greater influence on 
the future of the Territory. On the 
banks among the Aleutian Islands, cod- 
fish are almost as inexhaustible as on 
the Banks of Newfoundland; and at 
Kodiak and the neighboring islands they 
are taken in large numbers, and sent to 
the San Francisco market. Many ves- 
sels are already engaged in the trade, 
which is increasing in importance every 
year. The rivers swarm with salmon 
during the proper season, and sometimes 
their number is so great that they drive 
each other ashore in their eagerness to 
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get up-stream. The natives dry the 
salmon in the sun, or smoke it, and use 
it as their staple article of food. Near 
the archipelago about Sitka, where the 
Koloshians live, halibut, weighing from 
three hundred to five hundred pounds, 
are frequently taken, and are unsurpass- 
ed in flavor. Mussels and clams abound 
among all the islands; and at Kodiak 
and the shores of Cook’s Inlet, pearl- 
oysters are occasionally found. Crabs 
become enormously large, in a few in- 
stances measuring from four to six feet 
across. 

Many different accounts have been 
written of the character of the timber of 
Alaska. Mr. Seward, who traveled as 
far north as Sitka, speaks of the cedar 
about that place as being well adapted 
for ship-building. Forests extend along 
the strip of land between the British Pos- 
sessions and the sea for many miles; 
and probably the cedar surpasses in du- 
rability all other kinds of timber. But 
it is a misnomer to call this Alaska. 
Alaska proper lies to the north of lati- 
tude 59. Along the southern coast it 
is possible to find a few groves of fir and 
cedar that can be used for building pur- 
poses; but they. are few, and require 
seasoning for a long time. These groves 
ean be found only in the few valleys 
where they are sheltered from tke winds. 
Wherever this is not the case, the tim- 
ber is stunted in its growth and bent by 
the winds. With a few exceptions, it 
may be said of the timber of Alaska, that 
it is worthless. The mountains are bar- 
ren, and will not support the smallest 
shrub. The Aleutian Islands and St. 
Paul and St. George are totally destitute 
of timber, and the natives rely on drift- 
wood for fuel. Mines of gold and silver 
and coal have been placed among the 
resources of Alaska; and it would be 
indeed strange if a country of such vast 
extent as this, with its numerous mount- 
ain chains, did not contain many miner- 
als of great value, and in paying quanti- 
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ties ; but the probability is that they will 
remain there for many generations to 
come. Traces of gold and silver have 
been found on the island of Kodiak and 
at Upper Kenai, and on the Stakeen 
River, near Sitka. Native copper is 
found in large quantity at Copper River, 
or Nugack. On the shore of Kenai 
Harbor is a large bed of lignite; and at 
Lower Kenai the Russians mined coal 
for years, but with no very profitable re- 
sult. Anthracite has been found on 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, but has never 
been examined sufficiently to justify an 
opinion as to its extent. Thus far, nei- 
ther gold nor silver has been found in 
sufficient quantity to induce any one to 
immigrate to Alaska; and the same may 
be said of coal. The climate is very un- 
favorable for mining, being extremely 
severe in winter, and wet in summer: 
so that it would be impossible, even in 
the most favorable locality, to prosecute 
mining more than one or two months 
during the year. 

The severity of the climate and lack 
of soil will prevent the pursuit of agri- 
culture. Potatoes have been raised suc- 
cessfully on Afoknak Island, and proba- 
bly will grow on those parts of the coast 
that are bathed by the Japan Current, 
when sheltered -by hills from the north 
winds. Many species of grass are found 
in the peat-bogs, growing to a great 
height; and cranberries are as fine in 
flavor and appearance as any in market. 
The mountains are rocks, and the val- 
leys, instead of soil, are covered with 
peat-bogs. Neither on Kodiak nor the 
main-land did we see soil of any great 
extent: it was alternately rocks and 
peat, except on the sea-shore. 

The people on Kodiak and the Aleu- 
tian Islands are of Mongolian origin. 
Their features, complexion, and habits 
are similar to those of the Asiatic coast. 
The language varies slightly on the dif- 
ferent islands; and we learned that the 
people of Atoo, the most westerly of 
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the Aleutian Islands, had communica- 
tion with the Corrile Islands, of the 
Asiatic coast, by means of their dy- 
darks, and could converse with each 
other, their dialects being similar. The 
Aleuts, although far from warlike, are 
hardy hunters, capable of great endur- 
ance. The sea is their home; and kneel- 
ing in their dydarks, clad in a shirt of 
bear-entrails — sewed so as to be water- 
proof, and covering the hatch of the ca- 
noe, making it impervious—they will 
paddle about in a sea where no other 
boat can live. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the 
moral condition of this people has not 
been improved by the transfer of their 
country to the United States. The Rus- 
sian company, during their administra- 
tion, had despotic powers; and, although 
their main object undoubtedly was to 
make money, they provided both for the 
physical and moral wants of the commu- 
nity. The Russian Government main- 
tained a church establishment at all the 
trading posts. Many of the log-church 
edifices were in the form of a cross, 
and were provided with chimes of bells. 
The result has been, that the Indians 
are extremely religious. In every hut, 
no matter how poor and squalid, is the 
picture-of a saint, with candles burning 
before it. In traveling westward, the ear- 
ly colonists lost one day: so that their 
Sabbath comes on Saturday. During 
Lent, they fast for forty days, and attend 
church constantly. On Good Friday, 
they have services in commemoration of 
the death and burial of Christ, which 
they attend in crowds. At ten o’clock 
on the evening before Easter, the village 
churches are crowded. The choirs sing 
in alternate verses, and the people re- 
spond with great earnestness. At mid- 
night, cannon are fired and rockets and 
other pyrotechnics light the sky. The 
bells are rung, and, preceded by the 
priest in his robes, the crowd passes 
around the church, through the snow, 
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in long procession, three times, the wom- 
en dressed in white, and every one bear- 
ing a lighted taper. They then re-enter 
the church, carrying a bier, and sing, 
“Christ is risen! Christ is risen in- 
deed!” After a long celebration, the 
priest blesses each member of his flock, 
and kisses his cheek and forehead. All 
who have enmity against their neighbors 
forgive them; and men, women, and chil- 
dren pass around the church, hugging 
and kissing each other, saying, “Christ 
is risen!” During the following week, 
the natives visit among themselves, and 
eat and drink, and enjoy the holiday, 
dancing and singing. 

The Russian Government also estab- 
lished schools, where the children were 
taught; but these have been totally neg- 
lected since the country became Amer- 
ican. The Fur Company was former- 
ly careful of the health of the natives, 
and erected public bath-houses, obliging 
every native, under severe penalties, to 
cleanse himself once a week. Being 
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now under free institutions, no one has 
power to compel the natives to wash 
themselves. Nowhere are Indians so 
peaceful and honest as among the Aleu- 
tian Islands and the south coast of Alas- 
ka. A White Man can travel anywhere 
dn the country, outside of the Koloshian 
tribe, in perfect security. The Russians 
and better class of natives have left the 
country, the Fur Company furnishing 
them with passage to Europe, and very 
few descendants of the old colonists re- 
main. 

The natives are now free from the re- 
straints of a despotic government, and 
are learning to rule themselves; but 
their condition has not been improved 
by the change. As they had no voice 
in the matter, and as neither despotic 
Russia nor free America thought their 
interests of any importance in the trans- 
fer, it seems to matter little to any one, 
that, from partial civilization, they are 
now slowly, but surely, sinking back to 
barbarism. 


METTRAY: 


HOW THEY DISPOSE OF DANGEROUS JUVENILES IN HOLLAND. 


HERE was living in Amsterdam, 
Holland, a few years ago, an el- 
derly gentleman, whose name was Will- 


em Hendrick Suringar. He may be 
living there still, but of this the writer 
is not informed. It was only during the 
visit of a single week made from London 
to that quaint old Netherlands’ capital of 
dikes and windmills, bridges and canals, 
that the acquaintance with Mr. Suringar 
was formed. He was certainly a man of 
mark—perhaps better known throughout 
the length and breadth of the Low Coun- 
tries than any other citizen of Amster- 
dam. At least, his name was as famil- 
iar as a household word. Vater Surin- 
gar, as he was affectionately called, 


every body knew about. He was a tall- 
ish old gentleman, stooping somewhat 
as he walked along the streets, slightly 
halting in his gait, particularly neat in 
his antique style of dress, and receiving 
with a smile from nearly every one who 
met him a more respectful salutation 
than would usually be accorded even to 
the burgomaster. By the laboring class- 
es he seemed to be held in uncommon 
reverence. The leather-aproned dray- 
man, as he skillfully guided his tandem 
team through the narrow and crowded 
streets ; the canal laborers, as they were 
swinging bales and hogsheads on the 
ponderous cranes from warehouses to 
docks, and from docks to gondolas; 
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heavily ladened porters, boatmen, trun- 
dlers of carts and barrows, fish- women 
with their shrill cries, and even the “old 
clothes” Jew, stopped for a moment to 
give a passing word of respect to the 
best-known philanthropist in the city. 
Inheriting wealth and commanding an- 
independent position in society, Mr. 
Suringar had devoted his long life to 
the study of pauperism and efforts to 
stem its terribly increasing flood. It 
was in his middle age that he first heard 
of the French “ Mettray,” and resolved 
to see it. In 1845, at the age of fifty- 
six, he visited that colony, and was so 
struck with what he witnessed that he 
resolved not to leave a stone unturned 
till a similar establishment blessed the 
indigent youth of his own country. He 
repeated that visit in 1847, and, having 
acquainted himself with the details and 
workings of the institution, gave an ac- 
count of it at a public meeting in Am- 
sterdam. He closed ,his address with 
these words, “ Let only some kind-heart- 
ed friends go hand in hand with me, and 
we shall be certain ere long to have a 
‘Mettray’ in Holland.” 

At this time, both Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam swarmed with vagabond fam- 
ilies. The results of the long succession 
of wars in Europe a generation before 
were still deplorably apparent; vast were 
the numbers of those whose grandfathers 
had found their death on the battle-field 
or under the snows of Russia. A young 
generation of thieves, pickpockets, and 
swindlers had sprung up. Back streets, 
lanes, and closes were full of poverty 
and crime. Public roads were unsafe; 
ccuntry farm-houses needed a guard of 
soldiers; garroters infested the streets 
of the towns at night, and adepts at rob- 
bery were ready for plunder in every 
business- place by day. What was to 
be done to stem the current of this per- 
nicious flood nobody could tell. Count- 
less sums in the shape of alms were ev- 
ery day thrown out, in order to dam it 
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up, but they only served to swell it toa 
deluge. It had become clear to those 
who had studied the pauper question, 
and to no one clearer than to Mr. Su- 
ringar, that mere alms-giving was the 
worst of all remedies. It came to be 
undefstood that the evil lodged not in 
the pockets, but in the hearts, of these 
wretched people, and that the lesson of 
the great Master, taught eighteen cent- 
uries ago—“Make the tree good and its 
Sruit will be good” —must be learned 
before any real benefit would be accom- 
plished. 

In many places in Holland, the church 
deacons, when canvassing from house to 
house, collecting charities, send a boy 
ahead, who rings a bell and cries, “They 
are coming with the box.” No Dutch- 
man ever intentionally violates a cus- 
tom. Mr. Suringar had his plans all 
formed, but he felt it necessary to send 
out a forerunner. A printed leaf, there- 
fore, was spread over the whole country. 
Its translation is, word for word, as fol- 
lows: 

“T humbly request each of my fellow- 
countrymen to favor me with the gift of 
two florins. I only ask it for once. For 
this sum each subscriber will receive an 
excellent book, from which much may 
be learned. It treats of an institution 
in France for children who have neglect- 
ed themselves, or are neglected by oth- 
ers. The establishment is founded at 
Mettray. I wish such an institution to 
be founded in the Netherlands. Who- 
ever signs his name to this paper, does 
a good work.—W. H. S.” 

This was the first step taken toward 
forming “The Netherland Mettray.” If 
the reader will now go with me, by rail, 
to the pretty country town of Zutphen, 
situated on the banks of the river Ijes- 
sel, in one of the most fertile and charm- 
ing districts of Guilderland, he will see 
what has been accomplished, mainly by 
the efforts of one man, within less than 
a quarter of acentury. Zutphen will be 
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remembered as a place made famous by 
the exploits of English cavaliers in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. It was here 
that Sir Philip Sidney lost his life in de- 
fense of religion and liberty, and where 
Edward Stanley took a bastion when all 
seemed to be lost. Passing through the 
Nieuwstad’s gate, we cross a long, wood- 
en bridge with red painted balustrades, 
leading to a cluster of earthen bulwarks 
and sconces, through which an indiffer- 
ently paved street winds up to the beau- 
tiful turnpike-road leading to the town 
of Deventer. The pretty avenue of 
Lombardy poplars, which line this road 
on both sides, and the lovely landscape 
which opens and spreads itself before 
him as he ascends the hill, will repay the 
visitor the toil of a two-miles’ walk. As 
he reaches the last penny inn, where, in 
old times, the country people, when driv- 
ing their fat beeves to market, used to 
take their parting-glass of ale, he will 
notice a guide-board with the inscrip- 
tion, “Netherland Mettray.” It directs 
the traveler into a sandy country - road, 
from which he may escape into a private 
walk through fields and meadows lead- 
ing toward Rijsselt, formerly the estate 
of a nobleman, now an agricultural col- 
ony for indigent boys. 

What first strikes a stranger are the 
order, neatness, and cleanliness which 
characterize the grounds, buildings, and 
occupants. The place, when I saw it, 
looked like a paradise, notwithstanding 
that autumnal storms had deprived it of 
all its summer beauties. Having pass- 
ed through the iron gate which forms 
the chief entrance to the colony, you 
find yourself in a spacious garden, taste- 
fully laid out, behind which, at some lit- 
tle distance, the principal building lifts 
up its ornate two-storied front. One 
part of this building is the dwelling- 
house of the Director; the other con- 
tains offices, committee-rooms, reading- 
hall, and library. To the right and left 
are small tenements, whose white - plas- 
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tered walls and cleanly door-steps con- 
trast pleasingly with the verdure of the 
grass and the yellow hue of the soil. 
These are the lodging-places of the boys. 
At a short distance from the gate is a 
model farm-house, and farther on a chap- 
el. Most of these buildings were erect- 
ed by such of the boys as had been 
trained as carpenters and masons. 

In inspecting the interior, each house 
is found to be simple, commodious, and 
characteristically clean; and each con- 
tains a spacious dwelling-room, a small- 
er washing-room, a closet for the “ Family 
Father,” anda dormitory. The meals are 
prepared ina general kitchen, from which 
they are distributed, each family having 
its meals by itself. Laundry, workshops, 
school-house, and kitchen are in the rear. 
A deep moat, relic of the ancient baro- 
nial fosse that surrounded the estate in 
the Middle Ages, separates the nursery 
from the kitchen-garden. The latter 
terminates in an ornamented cemetery, 
where the colony buries its dead. 

Here were between seven and eight 
hundred boys, appropriately dressed as 
farmers, gardeners, laborers, and me- 
chanics—at work in their respective em- 
ployments—orderly, obedient, and hap- 
py—wwho had recently disgraced the 
streets of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
the Hague, by their filthy looks, inde- 
cent habits, and impudent behavior. 
With the exception of a few knavish 
faces, the whole company appeared to 
be an assembly of intelligent and respect- 
able lads. Their manly bearing and or- 
derly movements showed the care be- 
stowed upon their physical education. 
Their training is partly military. The 
sound of the bugle calls them from their 
beds, to their meals, to the workshops, 
fields, gardens, and home. Three times 
a day there is a general review. Under 
the drill- master, the ranks are formed. 
Each boy is examined from top to toe. 
The slightest fault in movement or atti- 
tude is rebuked. Those whose clothes 
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are untidy are sent away. Then the 
word of command rings through the 
yard, and the files march off to their re- 
spective labors. 

The moral training is equally severe. 
An oath or vulgar word, an act of dis- 
honesty or show of meanness, deception, 
or quarrelsomeness, is put down by the 
esprit de corps encouraged by the teach- 
ers among the boys themselves. The 
“House Father” in each family is as- 
sisted by one of the boys, called “ Elder 
Brother.” This is not a title of age, but 
of rank. The boy who is promoted to 
be “Elder Brother” has marked him- 
self out by his good conduct and kind 
character. He is chosen by the boys of 
the family. It is a matter of constitu- 
tional ‘polity, giving them their rights 
in their own sphere. It is a point of 
honor with each family to uphold the 
authority of its “Elder Brother.” He 
is exempt from control, may leave the 
building at his option, attends church 
wherever he pleases, and, so long as he 
shows himself capable of self-control 
and sensible of his duties, retains his 
place and power. 

The boys admitted at the colony must 
not be under nine nor above fourteen 
years. They must be healthy, and strong 
enough for field- work. A pupil may at 
any time be taken away by his guard- 
ians, or be sent away by the Directors. 
The life of the colony is thus based 
upon the principle of mutual agreement. 
The boys have no thought that they are 
there for punishment. The one idea 
that obtains is that of welfare. United 
in families of fourteen members, each 
house becomes a home. Their day be- 
gins at five. After having washed and 
dressed, they make their beds. Then 
each takes his place beside his iron bed- 
stead, while the “Family Father” holds 
aninspection. They kneel, and a prayer 
is offered. Down-stairs is prepared the 
breakfast; it is taken under cheerful talk; 
and each boy goes to the workshop, 
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garden, or field. At dinner and supper 
they meet again. During the evening 
they are unrestrained, playing games in 
pleasant weather, and listening to stories, 
read or told, in foul. 

A means of education on which much 
stress is laid, is the “Sentence System.” 
A short sentence, a proverb, or a single 
word even, according to the theory of 
this educational plan, often produces a 
beneficial effect upon a child’s character. 
“A good proverb, remembered in time, 
is a safe guide,” isa Dutch saying. All 
over the walls, mantel-pieces, doors, and 
windows of the various buildings, there 
are accordingly inscribed sentences like 
these: 

“Though the fire of bad company do 
not burn, it will blacken you!” 

“Care,for the minutes, and the years 
will care for themselves!” 

“A poor man: he who has nothing 
but money!” 

Sometimes the sentences are in rhyme, 
and may be thus translated: 

“Weed ye your ground: I keep mine clear: 

Thus vicious weeds will disappear.” 

* A frugal mouth and active hand 

Buy other people’s house and land.” 

In the general Prayer-room there are 
inscribed again texts from Scripture like 
these. Over the desk, for example, hangs 
a placard with the words: 

“ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
hast the words of eternal life!” 

“Let us come boldly to the throne of 
grace!” 

“Whether we eat or drink, let us do 
all to the glory of God!” 

Whenever a boy makes himself noto- 
rious by his bad behavior, a sentence is 
applied. Thus, a new-comer being dis- 
covered speaking foul words, the sen- 
tence, “It is better to be dumb than to 
use the mouth for filthy talk,” was given 
him, which he read aloud to the school 
during eight mornings, at prayers. 

At the colony, every kind of bodily 
punishment is prohibited. Mechanical 
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preventives are the utmost that are ever 
tried. Two boys, as an instance, played 
at marbles during work hours. At aft- 
ernoon they came up to join the laboring 
boys, but were refused. A dozen mar- 
bles were given them, and they were or- 
dered to play during the rest of the day. 
They entreated for work, but it was de- 
nied. Their fondness for marbles was 
cured. 

Again, two boys shammed sickness, 
and had their breakfasts brought from 
the kitchen, against rules. It was re- 
ported to the Director. They happened 
to be draughtsmen. Two cups and sau- 
cers were, therefore, brought from the 
dining-room, and they were requested 
to employ themselves during the day 
in copying these objects. When night 
came, they handed in their work, saying, 
“We understand you, sir: it shall never 
happen again.” 

Three boys stole away to a neighbor- 
ing farm, plucked some cherries, and 
broke a branch off the tree. No sooner 
was this reported, than some of the 
boys said to the three, “This is wrong 
to us; it gives Mettray a bad name: 
eight days will be required to make up 
our minds.” These boys were thereupon 
leftalone. Nobody talked, shook hands, 
or said “Good-morning” to them. This 
proved unbearable. Before the eight 
days had elapsed, they went to the Di- 
rector, and said: “Sir, we are wrong; 
we have done a great evil: pardon us. 
One of us has a little money: we will go 
to the farmer and pay the damage.” 

Thus the colony represents a com- 
monwealth. Free private life is con- 
trolled by general public opinion. Mut- 
ual esteem is encouraged. The result 
is, that the very boys who took such 
pleasure a few months before, in the 
streets of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
in vexing, beating, and fighting each 
other, entertain gentle feelings and ob- 
serve courteous manners toward each 
other. 
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The separation into families is said to 
produce a spirit of clannishness. A 
Mettray boy, it is said, is always recog- 
nized, from certain clannish peculiari- 
ties. He is known in the world, from 
his narrow ideas. This there is an en- 
deavor to avoid by introducing elements 
of universalism into the system: the put- 
ting down rivalry between the families, 
and treating all as one during school and 
working hours. Still, a shade of one- 
sidedness is probably true of the body, 
as compared with society at large. The 
same thing occurs in every household, 
the head of which has brains. Children 
well trained are stamped with peculiar 
marks, which they carry through life. 

Sunday at Mettray is kept as a day of 
devotion, rest, and recreation. The fore- 
noon is spent in church. From one to 
two, a singing-class ; from two to four, 
walks in the fields or quiet occupations 
in the school-room; from four to five, 
committing hymns to memory; and from 
thence, the boys read, play, or amuse 
themselves at their pleasure. 

It is gratifying to observe the consci- 
entious care with which the pupils who 
have finished their education are dis- 
missed. The day of their departure is 
one of grave solemnity. It is com- 
menced with divine service. Kneeling 
around the Director, the graduates are 
committed in prayer to God’s paternal 
care. Presents are distributed, embraces 
given, and the teachers guide the parting 
ones to the gate. They then go to their 
respective situations, carefully selected 
for them, often accompanied by a Di- 
rector. Nor is the boy then forgotten. 
He is regularly written to, often visited, 
and always welcomed back to spend his 
holidays. It is no wonder that the Met- 
tray boys are sought after in Holland by 
masters of every kind of trade. 

A word more: Desertions from the 
colony are rare. From the beginning, 
not two dozen boys have ever run away; 
and every one of these returned, after 
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their hot heads were cooled. One day, 
two boys were found missing; but their 
absence lasted over a single night only. 
Upon leaving, they had torn the inscrip- 
tion from their caps, and altered their 
dress. Yet, soiled and ruffled as their 
twenty-four hours’ vagabondage had 
made them, they returned of their own 
accord. But their comrades refused to 
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receive them. They were left alone, like 
outcasts. At length, after a sufficient 


time of trial, they were pardoned. Their 
rags were exchanged for a new dress. 
They were solemnly re-introduced to the 
whole band, in the school-house, and the 
boys together, hand in hand, promised 
henceforth to consider the truancy for- 
given and forgotten. 





EVER PRESENT. 


The sun of yesterday is set— 
Forever set to Time and me; 

Yet of its warmth, and of its light, 
Something I feel and something see. 


The flower of yesterday is not— 

Its faded leaves are scattered wide ; 
Yet of its perfume do I breathe, 

Still does its beauty stir my pride. 


The friend of yesterday is dead — 
On yonder hill his grave doth lie ; 
Yet there are moments when I feel 
His presence, as of old, draw nigh. 


A part of what has been remains ; 
The essences of what is gone 

Are ever present to my sense: 
Though left, I am not left forlorn. 


In thought, in feeling, and in love, 

Things do not perish, though they pass ; 
The form is shattered to the eye, 

But only broken is the glass. 


Sun, friend, and flower have each become 
A part of my immortal part ; 

They are not lost, but evermore 
Shine, live, and bloom within my heart. 
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ELL, perhaps it isn’t much of a 

\) \ place, after you get there, though 
harder to describe than many a town of 
fifty times its size and importance. But 
it is the capital of Arizona, and a fair 
representation of the whole Territory. 
Could you be lifted from the midst of 
civilization, and “let down” in Tucson 
overnight, you would know at once what 
the rest of Arizona is. 

How like a fata morgana it looks 
when you first see it in this enchanted 
atmosphere: the intensely blue sky over- 
head, the plain about it covered with 
sparse grass and fantastic cactus, that 
hide the sand and make the earth look 
verdant; the low, white dome and the 
picturesque buildings clustering about 
it; the adobe garden-walls, with arched 
gateways, sometimes whitened, some- 
times left in their native mud-color, 
toned down by age and the glare of the 
sun; a tall mesguite-tree or a group of 
cotton-woods striving heavenward from 
among the adobe houses; Saddle Mount- 
ain, with its ever-changing tints and its 
strong lights and shades in the far dis- 
tance, and Sugar-loaf or Sentinel Hill 
to the immediate left. On the plain be- 
tween town and the Sugar-loaf, the ruins 
of what, in any other country, I should 
pronounce to have been a monastery, 
lift themselves from the fresh, dewy 
green—venerable, gray, and stately — 
some wild vine creeping stealthily in at 
the frameless window, and out again at 
the roofless top. 

Having purposely avoided a close in- 
spection of this spot, for fear of being 
compelled to see that the ruins were 
only coarse mud-walls, standing in a 
wilderness of hideous sand and clay, 
flecked with stiff bunch-grass, the con- 


templation of it, with my mind’s eye, is 
one of the pleasures of memory to me, 
even at this day. Could I have avoided 
passing through the streets of Tucson, 
perhaps I could think of it, too, as a 
charming and delightful place. There 
are gardens down on our left, as we 
come in from this side, that “blossom 
as the rose,” and are overshadowed by 
just such beautiful, waving trees as we 
see in among the houses yonder; and, 
from these “indications,” we are justi- 
fied in supposing that we will find Jar- 
terres of flowers in the gardens sur- 
rounded by those high walls. But we 
have forgotten to take into account that 
a stream of water flows along those 
fields; that gardens don’t flourish here 
without water, and that water in the town 
can only be had by digging deep down 
into the hard ground. 

The éte of the Spanish population 
pride themselves on their gardens— 
flower-beds in the inclosed court-yards ; 
flower-beds raised some three or four 
feet from the ground and walled around 
with stones—but if the flowers that grow 
on these elevations are “few and far 
between,” they make up in color and 
fragrance what they lack in numbers. 
The court-yard is usually flagged, like 
the best room in the house, and the 
whole is kept cool and fresh by contin- 
ual sprinkling and irrigating. This, 
however, is correct only of a very few 
houses; the average Mexican, even 
though his family consist of twenty 
head, lives in a single dark adode room, 
without window or fire-place—the hard, 
dry, yellow clay within a continuation of 
the hard, dry, yellow clay without—not 
divided even by a jealous door. In sum- 
mer, the family live inside the house, 
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rolling around on the bare floor, or the 
straw matting spread in one corner— 
careful not to venture into the sun that 
bakes the barren ground by their casa 
harder and harder every day. In win- 
ter, the day is passed on the outside, 
the different members of the family shift- 
ing their position with the sun —hud- 
dling together, flat on the ground, with 
their backs against the wall that is 
warmest from its rays. What they do 
for a living, I don’t know: could they 
harvest nectar and ambrosia, instead of 
wine and bread, from the land surround- 
ing their miserable houses, they could 
not be induced to till it; and, as for trade 
or handicraft, they have never flourished 
in Tucson. The only thing that swarthy, 
black-eyed Jad there will ever learn, is 
to lasso his starved dronco, or shoulder 
his lockless gun, and start out with the 
pack-train, just loading for Sonora, in 
front of the largest store in town. If 
he returns from there without losing his 


scalp, he will never rest till the last aso 
has been spent with his compadres, at 
the daz/a, or the new American bar and 


billiard-saloon at the corner. Nor will 
he begrudge his sister, or any other lass 
to whom he is attached, the many-color- 
ed shawl in the show-window of the 
Ametican dry-goods store at the other 


corner; and, should any thing be left: 


then, he will conscientiously devote it to- 
ward promoting the bull-fight that is to 
come off next Sunday. 

“Miserable people, a miserable place, 
and a miserable life!” came from be- 
tween the set, white teeth of a little per- 
sonage at the window of a house lying 
on something of an eminence, in the 
“fashionable” quarter of the town, as 
she absently gazed on the fields, bright 
and alive with the stir and the sun of 
this pleasant July afternoon. 

The fact of the house having windows, 
and the windows being set with glass, 
marks it as one of the “aristocratic” 
houses, though the man who built it, 
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only two years ago, had come empty- 
handed and broken in heart and spirit, 
from scenes of desolation and wretched- 
ness in the Southern States. If evera 
man buried hope, ambition, and life-en- 
ergy with the Lost Cause, that man was 
Oray Granville. Even before the Re- 
bellion broke out, he had lost his all 
through the North (as he reasoned); for 
all that life seemed worth living for, was 
the woman he had loved. A wealthy 
Northern man had led to the altar the 
queenly form which to him had been an 
embodiment of all that is graceful and 
divine. The form, life, and soul seemed 
to have fled from the eyes into which he 
had gazed just once after the binding 
words had been spoken. 

When the war broke out, he was 
among the first in the field; and, though 
fighting for what he deemed his rights, 
he asked, at the end of each bloody af- 
fray—as did St. Arnaud at the Crimea 
—‘“And is there no bullet for me?” 
And after each such day did the look he 
had caught from those sad, black orbs 
settle down deeper into the shadows of 
his own gray eyes. Returning to the 
home of his youth once more, before 
starting out on his dangerous journey 
over the plains to Arizona—where he 
was to join an older brother—he found 
domiciled at his father’s house his cous- 
in, a young girl of eighteen. 

In Miss Jenny’s eyes, the vague ru- 
mor that Cousin Ray had been “crossed 
in love” lent an additional charm to his 
handsome presence and the melancholy, 
half-reserved air that made him almost 
unapproachable. Though there was ap- 
parently little in common between the 
world - weary, disappointed man and the 
little elfish creature that looked so joy- 
fully out upon the world with her light- 
blue eyes, he unconsciously fell under 
the influence of her restless, but most 
cheerful spirit. Not that her temper 
was always sunny and even—far from it: 
but too often her eyes would flash fire, 
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and the quivering flanks of the fine- 
chiseled nose distend and almost flatten 
in the hot, flushed face. Just so her 
Cousin Ray’s nostrils were wont to 
spread when angered or excited —only 
that his face would grow white and more 
marble-like than usual. 

On what ground these two spirits met, 
I can not say; but when Oray Granville 
finally left his Southern home, it was in 
company with his wife, Mrs. Jenny. Nor 
can I recount, at length, how love work- 
ed wonders, and the petted, white -fin- 
gered little lady learned to take thought 
for the morrow and the comfort of her 
lord and master; and though often fly- 
ing into one of her sudden fits of pas- 
sion, when a batch of “sad” bread was 
the reward for all her pains and patience, 
or a burn on her wrist or fingers, she 
never once breathed a word of regret at 
having come with her husband. Her 
husband never attempted to subdue her 
temper or soothe her ruffled feelings ; 
but if, when worn out with the day’s toil 
(of which he bore his honest share), she 
crept up beside him, he had most always 
a kind word for her; or, if more chary 
of words than usual, a soft pressure of 
the little hand that had stolen into his, 
told her that her affection was felt and 
appreciated. 

Shortly after their arrival in Tucson, 
he was prostrated by the horrible fever 
which this place has in store for most 
strangers. The etite frame of the wife 
resisted the enemy to whom the stalwart 
man was forced to yield; and with un- 
tiring devotion she watched by him 
through the long days and the lonely 
nights. He needed sleep, the doctor 
said; and she crept about like a little 
mouse. But, hanging over him, and list- 
ening to his low, irregular breathing, 
such a terror would seize her, that, bend- 
ing close to his ear, she would plead, 
“Ray— Cousin Ray—are you alive? 
Speak to me, please.”” Then the heavy 
eyes would open for a moment, and she 
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remain quiet, till her fears got the better 
of her judgment again. But never a 
look of reproach came into the weary 
eyes, and never a word from the white 
lips, though his life had nearly been a 
forfeit to her loving, but impatient spirit. 

Nor did she once fly into a passion 
during the long days of his convales- 
cence; but when he had quite recovered, 
she proved that she had not left her tem- 
per behind her in the South, where he, 
according to her accusation, had left his 
tongue. There were days in which he 
seemed to live only in a dream, so silent 
were his lips ; but the office which had 
been bestowed upon him, almost against 
his will, was ably and faithfully filled — 
though a bend of the head or a single 
terse sentence was given, where other 
men would have deemed volumes of 
speech necessary. It was no wonder 
that his wife flew into a rage, when, as 
sometimes happened, she had recounted 
to him the troubles and trials of the day 
—which were not few—and found, at the 
end of an hour’s harangue, that he had 
neither heard nor, understood a word of 
what she had‘said, but seemed to waken 
from a trance at the little pettish shake 
she gave his arm. Then she would ac- 
cuse him of not loving her, bewail her 
sad lot, and vow to grow silent and un- 
loving like himself. After a season of 
storming on her part, and utter silence 
on his, she would creep back to her old 
place beside him, to find her kiss re- 
turned, and any cunningly devised ques- 
tion, calculated and shaped toward rec- 
onciliation, answered by him, kindly and 
calmly as ever. 

One afternoon, while Cousin Ray sat 
in his office—silent, preoccupied, and 
moody as usual —the din and confusion 
of an extensive dog- fight disturbed his 
reveries. A cloud of dust and dogs 
rolled up to the office-door, and the 
next moment the Attorney of the Ter- 
ritory stood in the street, a club in one 
hand and a “rock” in the other. A 
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few well-aimed blows soon freed “the 
under-dog in the fight” from his half- 
dozen assailants ; and with a half-sneak- 
ing, half-confident air, the little ugly 
thing—part cur, part coyo¢e, with a slight 
tinge of sheep-dog— followed his deliv- 
erer to the office. When evening came, 
the dog shyly, but persistently, followed 
his newly elected master home; and 
Mrs. Jenny, after first bitterly railing 
both at her husband and the dog, pro- 
ceeded to set supper before them with 
equal care and conscientiousness. Next 
morning she found occasion to anathe- 
matize Arizona in: general and Tucson 
in particular; and, her eye falling on the 
new acquisition, she instantly attacked 
him. 

“Get away with you! Of all things 
in creation you’re the ugliest, and your 
name should be Tucson, too.” 

And Tucson it was, from that day out. 
The dog soon learned to understand 
Mrs. Jenny as his master did, only he 
could not be brought to endure her 
bursts of temper with the same gentle- 
manly calmness. His meals were as 
well and regularly provided as though 
he had a well-founded claim to the best 
of treatment; and of an evening, when 
Cousin Ray was absent, he was left at 
home, and admitted to the sitting-room, 
where a small piece of Mrs. Jenny’s 
dress-skirt was tacitly admitted to be 
his privilege during his master’s ab- 
sence. But only during his absence: 
as soon as his footstep was heard ap- 
proaching from the street, Mrs. Jenny 
seemed suddenly to discover the dog’s 
proximity, and with a threatening “ You 
get out!” the dress-skirt was quickly 
withdrawn, while Tucson, made wise by 
experience, would spring to a safe dis- 
tance, and there flash defiance at her, 
with his white teeth and his glittering 
black eyes. 

Last night, however, the edge of the 
dress-skirt had been carefully gathered 
up from the floor, and Tucson, on growl- 
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ing his dissatisfaction, had been turned 
into the cold, open hall, where he met 
his master with a little whine when he 
came home, late, and more moody and 
buried in thought than ever. Neverthe- 
less, he stooped to pat the dog’s shaggy 
head, before entering the room, with a 
half-drawn sigh. Mrs. Jenny had well 
merited the reproach she always flung at 
her husband, this night, so silently and 
noiselessly she moved around the room. 
Cousin Ray cast on her just one look— 
that said more than all the words she 
had spoken for years; but she did not 
heed it, and, with another sigh, at the 
remembrance of the letter signed “ Mar- 
garet,” which she had found in his pock- 
et that morning, he sought the couch 
where neither sleep nor peace came to 
the two. Early the next morning he had 
gone to the office, but returned before 
noon, and mounted his stout dronco, be- 
ing accompanied by a small number of 
Americans and an old Mexican guide. 

It was not the first time Mrs. Jenny 
had helped equip and furnish a caval- 
cade of this kind, for a prospecting or 
mining expedition; and, unbidden, she 
brought out her husband’s warmest wraps 
and her best stores from the larder. For 
a moment her cheeks blanched, as, from 
a few chance words she caught, she 
was led to believe that the object of 
the journey was the finding of the firm- 
ly-believed-in Jesuit, or Hidden Silver- 
mine. But her husband volunteered no 
explanation; and she would show him, 
for once, that she could refrain from ask- 
ing questions. As he approached and 
bent over her to bid her good-by, the 
fatal white envelope that had so angered 
her yesterday, again gleamed from an 
inside pocket; and, hastily drawing back, 
she spoke sharply in answer to his cor- 
dial words: 

“You need mever come back to me 
with that letter in your pocket. Never 
— never!” 

And, passing in through the hall-door, 
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she saw Tucson quenching his thirst 
eagerly, as preparing for a long run, at 
his basin on the floor. Quick as thought 
she had caught him up in her arms, and, 
carrying him to the door, she flung him 
with all her force against Cortez, who 
was just moving off, with his master on 
his back. 

“Go along with your master, you ugly 
brute. J never want to see you again— 
never, never!” and the heavy door clos- 
ed with a loud bang. 

Then she went back to her household 
duties, never heeding that the sun had 
reached the meridian, and never pausing 
till material and strength together were 
thoroughly exhausted. At last, after ob- 
stinately brushing down the curls that 
would as obstinately spring up again, 
she drew near to the window. She nev- 
er knew how long she stood there; but 
when the women by the aceguia, in the 
tree-bordered field, away down from the 
house, packed the linen they had made 
a pretense of washing all day, into their 
large, round baskets to carry home for 
the night, Mrs. Jenny—uttering her ver- 
dict on the people and the place—turned 
sharply on her heel, and opened the box 
containing her out-door garments. Her 
hat was soon tied on, and a heavy shawl 
thrown over her arm, to guard against the 
cool of the night that might overtake her. 
Pleasantly returning the greeting that all 
who met her offered, she went unmolest- 
ed on her way till she reached the last huts 
of the Papagoes—who burrow here, half 
underground, at a respectable distance 
from the better class of Mexicans. From 
the door of a stray adobe, that looked 
like an advance-post of rude civilization 
among these wicker-huts, a female voice, 
in the musical language that the rough- 
est of these Mexicans use, called after 
her: 

“Holy Virgin, se#ora, are you not 
afraid of the Apaches?” 

But, like the youth who bore “the 
banner with the strange device,” she 
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passed on, heedless and silent, to all ap- 
pearances, but saying, within her stub- 
born little heart, “ Indians or no Indians, 
/’m going to Cousin Will’s.” 

In less than an hour’s time, the bark- 
ing of dogs fell on her ear, and, though 
no trace of fence, orchard, or barn could 
be seen, she knew that in and beyond 
that grove of mesguite-trees lay Cousin 
Will’s possessions —counted one of the 
finest farms in the Territory. Directly 
she turned from the road into an open 
space, where a low, solid adode-house 
and two or three dilapidated jaca/es rep- 
resented a comfortable farm- house and 
extensive out- buildings, to the right of 
which a large field of waving corn stretch- 
ed downward to the river. Back of the 
house blossomed a little garden, the 
scarlet geranium covering almost the 
whole wall; from the garden the ground 
fell abruptly to the water, where a clump 
of willows and cotton- woods shaded a 
large, cool spring. But the most sur- 
prising feature of this Arizona scene 
was a spring-house, which, though built 
of adode, looked just as natural, and held 
just as rich, sweet milk as any spring- 
house found in the Western States. 

Mrs. Jenny, however, had no time to 
advance to this spot, even had such been 
her intention. The barking of the dogs 
had called a dozen or two of swarthy lit- 
tle Cupids from the jaca/es and other re- 
sorts of the Jeones, who, with a simulta- 
neous shout, had rushed in a body to the 
house of the master, announcing the 
coming of the unexpected visitor. Cous- 
in Will and his wife—one of those grand, 
black-eyed women, with the bearing of a 
princess, whom we find among the old 
Spanish families — met the sister -in- 
law long before she reached the house. 
Cousin Will’s wife greeted her sister-in- 
law cordially as “Juana;” while Mrs. 
Jenny held to the more formal “ Dofia 
Inez,” which she had never yet dropped 
—perhaps on account of a fancied like- 
ness between her and Margaret, of whom 
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she had secretly begged a most minute 
description from one of the younger 
brothers in her uncle’s house, at home. 

“Why did Brother Ray let you come 
out here alone?” asked the older broth- 
er, almost indignantly. 

Dofia Inez, who understood English, 
smiled a good -humored, but expressive 
smile; noticing which, Mrs. Jenny sup- 
plemented, without the least resentment: 
“And, besides, he wasn’t at home to 
try. He started out this morning with 
Blake, and Goodwin, and old Pedrillo.” 

“To look for the Hidden Mine of the 
Padres? Oh, the foolish, foolish boy! 
Had I known how determined he was to 
go, I should not have left him last night. 
Will he never stop dreaming and chas- 
ing after shadows?” 

Cousin Will was full twenty years his 
brother’s senior; and it was, perhaps, 
the recollection of the almost fatherly 
love he had always shown for the young- 
er brother that made Mrs. Jenny sud- 
denly, when Dofia Inez had left the 
room, fling her hat on the floor, herself 
on the lounge, and give way to the tears 
that had gathered in her heart all day. 
Cousin Will knew her too well to offer a 
single word of comfort or consolation ; 
but when her convulsive sobs had ceas- 
ed at last, he told her, in answer to her 
quick, impatient questions, all he knew 
of the letter, its contents and conse- 
quences. 

In the old archives of Tucson, to which 
Ray, by virtue of his office, had access, 
he thought he had found sufficient proof 
of the existence of the old silver ledge, 
and sufficiently clear advices of its loca- 
tion, to warrant him in making a search 
for it. Fully aware of the many dangers 
to which any party he might organize for 
that purpose would be exposed, he had 
long hesitated—hesitated, too, partly on 
account of his wife’s violent opposition, 
and partly because there were few, whom 
he would select, willing to go with him, 
where hundreds had already perished, 
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from the Indian’s arrow and the want of 
food and water. Three days ago, the 
letter from Margaret had found its way 
tohim. She was not long for this world, 
she said, and, poor and in distress—aban- 
doned by her husband, who had been 
beggared by the war—she pleaded that 
Ray should care for the two children she 
must leave to the cold charity of stran- 
gers, if she died. 

“What will you do about it?” his 
brother had asked. And then Ray had 
unfolded to him what the brother called 
one of his day-dreams. He would find 
the mine, load Jenny with the treasures 
its discovery would bring, and send her 
back to the States, to find Margaret, or 
the children (if she were dead), while he 
remained behind to develop and finally 
dispose of the mine, before joining his 
wife. He knew what Jenny had under- 
gone in this country, for his sake; he 
knew how well she loved him, and he 
trusted that, with her noble instincts, 
she would aid him in carrying out his 
projects in regard to Margaret and her 
children — neither of whom he ever in- 
tended to see. 

Since she had once given way to soft- 
er feelings, Jenny’s better self arose 
against the hard, cruel spirit that had 
promptedgeher to turn from all of Ray’s 
attempts at kindly explanation. Bitterly 
she regretted the harsh words she had 
uttered when her eyes first fell on that 
miserable letter; and, like serpent’s fangs, 
the words she had called after him on 
parting, struck again and again into her 
own bleeding heart. Restlessly she toss- 
ed on her bed all night—the first to dis- 
cover the approach of a band of Apach- 
es, from the uneasy stamping and the 
frightened wickering of the mules —she 
was the only one who insisted that Tuc- 
son’s bark could be heard among the 
gang of coyotes that made night hideous 
with their howls. With the first gleam 
of the coming day she was up; and, in 
spite of all her brother-in-law could say, 
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in spite of the suspicious foot-prints that 
marked the ground in the neighborhood 
of the mule-corra/, she started for home, 
alone and unprotected, as she had come 
the night before. 

The gorgeous sunrise had no charm 
for her; unheeding, her eye passed over 
the landscape, that was like the smile of 
a fair, false woman—soft and alluring to 
the eye—a bright mask only, veiling 
death and destruction from those who 
were blinded by it. When near the 
town, a small, ragged-looking object 
came ambling swiftly toward her. 

“What— Tucson?” and then, apos- 
trophizing the dog, who crouched in the 
sand at her feet with a pitiful whine: 
“You mean little deserter! Couldn’t 
you hold out as long as your master? 
And I know your master has not come 
back yet.” Nor kad he—though she 
entered the house with an insane hope 
that she might meet the grave eyes peer- 
ing out from the gloom of the darkened 
hall. After another sharp reprimand, 
she prepared Tucson’s breakfast from a 
part of her own; and then flew into a 
passion and drove the dog from the 
house, because, instead of tasting a 
mouthful, he insisted on dragging her 
to the door by the dress-skirt, and bark- 
ing and howling in turn, when she re- 
fused to come. 

Later in the morning, when she had 
occasion to go “down town” for some- 
thing, she recounted how the dog had 
shrunk from the fatigues of the pros- 
pecting-trip, and had returned to his 
comfortable quarters at home. “But I 
drove him from the house; and I guess 
he has gone to overtake his master now 
—I don’t see him around any more.” 

He had gone to overtake his master 
—but not alone. The dog’s strange 
bearing had excited suspicion— here, 
where people are always on the alert 
for danger and evil of all kinds. Before 
the sun was well up, a little band of 
well-armed citizens were on the trail 
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that Oray Granville and his friends had 
traveled but the day before. 

Well for Jenny that her eye never 
caught the meaning of the looks thrown 
on her as she passed through the strag- 
gling streets back to her own home; 
well for her that the soft-voiced seforas, 
who came to her in the dusk of the 
evening, could check the word of sym- 
pathy that rose from the heart to the 
lip. Ah me! 

And in Jenny’s voice there was a new 
tone; a new light was in her eye, and— 
a new greeting in her heart for Cousin 
Ray. If he would only come soon! Of 
course, he could not return for a day or 
two; perhaps not for a week; but when 
he did come 

“Petra,” said Jenny, “you must play 
me Oray’s favorite air to-night” —and 
she hastened to the corner where the 
harp of the girl, who was a pet of Mrs. 
Jenny’s, and Ray’s, too, was generally 
kept. 

“No, sefiora—no ; not this night,” re- 
monstrated the girl. “The wind howls 
so dismally—and there is no moon in 
the sky; and then, you know, I can not 
sing.” 

Petra was whimsical, and what she 
said was true: the wind passed with a 
low, sobbing sound through the bare, 
wide hall, and swept up to the door, 
where it shook the lock as with living 
fingers. 

Mrs. Jenny drew back the curtain and 
laughed. 

“In our country, people don’t like to 
own that they’re moon-struck; but you 
are right—the night is black as ink, and 
—why—there is quite a company coming 
up the hill toward us, with lights and 
torches. Going to the Governor’s house, 
probably; but who can they be?” 

“We can slip out of the back-door, di- 
rectly, and look over to the house: then 
the men can not say that we have undue 
curiosity,” suggested Anita, desperately; 
and Mrs. Jenny dropped the curtain. 
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Petra’s blanched face drooped low, 
over a book she had snatched up from 
the table ; and Anita’s hands were clasp- 
ed in a silent prayer to the Holy Virgin. 
But the train came nearer, and—“ Hark! 
they stop here—at this door—it is Ray 
— Cousin Ray!” And Jenny was on the 
threshold — where half a dozen gloomy, 
earnest faces met her gaze. 

There was a horse there, too—stamp- 
ing, with a half-frightened motion, and a 
low, shivering neigh ; and as she sprang 
forward with a shriek —a terrified ques- 
tion rising unconsciously to her lips —a 
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dog flew at her with an angry howl, tear- 
ing at her garments, and making frantic 
efforts to prevent her touching the mo- 
tionless form on the back of the horse. 

To Jenny’s ear the dog’s wild yells 
spoke terribly plain her own cruel “ Nev- 
er—never—never !” but among the men 
there was a hasty murmur that the beast 
had gone mad, from running so long 
without food and water. There was a 
flash and a sharp report— Tucson’s ca- 
reer had come to a close. And Jenny 
lay fainting in the arms of the sobbing 
women. 


AN AMERICAN ART: 


THE ELECTROTYPE,—ITS APPLICATION TO PRINTING PURPOSES. 


N the year 1839, the fact that copper 
I could be deposited as a reguline 
metal, by galvanic electricity, from a 
solution of sulphate of copper, was dis- 
covered simultaneously, and without the 
knowledge of each other, by M. Jacobi, 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, and Mr. Spen- 
cer, of Liverpool, England. This dis- 
covery was followed by more popular 
notice than that of any other in this cent- 
ury, excepting, perhaps, the wonderful 
discoveries of M. Daguerre. The latter 
should be, however, classed more as an 
invention, while the former was purely 
an accidental discovery. 

It was soon found that not only cop- 
per, but also silver, gold, zinc, and al- 
most all the metals, could, with more or 
less facility, be precipitated from their 
solutions by the same agency. But cop- 
per and silver have been found to be the 
metals worked with the least difficulty, 
and their adaptation to the purposes of 
the arts gives them the greatest promi- 
nence. Silver was soon used for coat- 
ing baser metals, and the business of 
manufacturing plated wares early be- 
came a large and lucrative one, both in 


Europe and America. It is curious that 
among Mr. Spencer’s earliest experi- 
ments was one of which type- founders 
have taken advantage, and, to this day, 
use it as a means of fraud upon each 
other. In one of his first articles an- 
nouncing his discovery, he stated “that 
if he took a type used by the printer and 
attached it to one pole of a galvanic bat- 
tery, the copper would be precipitated 
upon it, and when of sufficient thickness, 
it could be taken off and be used as a 
matrix with which to cast new type.” 
This is practiced by all type - founders. 
Whatever expense an enterprising type- 
founder may incur to cut steel punches 
for new styles, as soon as his neighbor 
can get possession of a cast, he can, and 
does, by means of the electrotype, re- 
produce the same at a fraction of the 
original cost. 

For years after the discovery the sale 
of small galvanic batteries for experi- 
mental purposes was enormous. News- 
papers teemed with notices of inventions, 
indicating the variety of purposes to 
which it could be applied. One enthu- 
siastic inventor applied for a patent for 
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coppering ships’ bottoms. Out of the 
innumerable purposes to which the new 
discovery has been applied, and which 
has been wrought by patient persever- 
ance, none is of more importance than 
that of its application to the purposes of 
the wood-engraver and printer. 

Wood- engravings for the illustration 
of books and newspapers are cut upon 
box-wood. After a century of experi- 
ments since the revival of wood-engrav- 
ing by Bewick, no wood or any other 
substance has been found to possess 
the combined excellences of box-wood. 
Being without grain, it yields with the 
same freedom whichever way the graver 
moves. But the tree is of small growth, 
seldom more than nine inches in diame- 
ter. When large cuts are wanted, these 
small pieces are either glued or screwed 
together, with nice joints. Wood is por- 
ous, subject to absorptions of moisture, 
which causes it to swell, or shrink upon 
evaporation. Engravers were, therefore, 
frequently tantalized by their warping or 
cracking after great time and Jabor had 
been spent upon them; the cracking fre- 
quently happening simply by passing 
from a warm to a cold room, or after 
being on the press and in process of 
printing. Hence, when the electrotype 
was discovered, the attention of wood- 
engravers was immediately directed to 
it as a means of reproducing their labors 
in a more permanent shape. 

About the year 1842 or 1843, Mr. J. 
A. Adams, at thgt time the best wood- 
engraver in New York, was engaged 
upon the wood-cuts of what was after- 
ward known as “Harper’s Bible,” of 
which he was the projector and half- 
owner, and from which he realized a 
sufficient sum to retire from active life. 
Mr. Adams succeeded in making elec- 
trotypes from many of those engravings, 
and they were used in the printing of 
that work. His success was but partial, 
and was generally done at the expense 
of the wood-cut. He precipitated cop- 
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per directly upon the wood-block and 
used the deposited copper as a matrix, 
upon which he precipitated the copper 
again to produce the true electrotype. 
This process was altogether too tedious 
for general use. It was not until 1847, 
that Mr. Daniel Davis, of Boston, first 
adopted the method now in use to re- 
produce the wood-engraving in copper; 
and, although he never made a business 
of it, he pointed out the way. To him 
belongs the credit of first taking a mold 
of the wood-cut by pressing it into bees- 
wax. Mr. Davis was at this time about 
retiring from the business of manufact- 
uring philosophical implements, from 
which he had amassed a comfortable 
independence, and encouraged a work- 
man in his employ—Mr. J. Wilcox—to 
engage in the new art of duplicating 
wood-cuts by the,electrotype process. 
Being a superior mechanic and an intel- 
ligent man, Mr. Wilcox succeeded so 
well that he soon started a shop for him- 
self; and to him belongs the credit of 
being the first to make a separate and 
independent business of electrotyping 
for printing purposes. 

Being, however, naturally of a secre- 
tive disposition and an unusually jealous 
temperament, he confined himself to what 
he could accomplish with his own hands, 
assisted only by one or more members 
of his family. No person was allowed 
to see the inside of his room, and even 
his original instructor—Mr. Davis— 
was debarred from seeing the improve- 
ments which naturally came from con- 
stant practice, and to the success of 
which he had so greatly contributed. 
Mr. Davis, however, gave his informa- 
tion freely to others, and, among them, 
the writer of this article availed himself 
of his experience. Looking back to the 
time when I first commenced my efforts 
at electrotyping—altogether unfitted for 
the undertaking, by experience as a me- 
chanic, or in the study of electricity or 
chemistry—I wonder now at the audac- 
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ity which impelled me to the undertak- 
ing. The strong impulses of youth, and 
ignorance of the rough road to be trav- 
eled, started me on the journey. With 
a small Smee Battery, purchased of Mr. 
Davis, I commenced the first experi- 
ments. I did not neglect to read all 
that I could find upon the subject. I 
purchased Smee’s work upon “ Electro- 
Metallurgy” —to this day the standard 
work upon the subject. To illustrate 
my ignorance of chemistry at that time, 
I will give one anecdote. Mr. Davis 
had told me to pour the melted bees- 
wax into a shallow metal pan, and when 
cold to press the wood-cut into the wax, 
then brush over with plumbago and at- 
tach a wire with which to connect it with 
one pole of the battery. The first thing 
that came to hand in which to pour the 
wax was a lid of atin-can. I poured the 
wax, took the impression with a common 
vise, and placed it in the copper solution. 
The next morning, instead of finding the 
deposit of copper on‘the wax mold, I 
found the wax at the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and the tin lid of the can completely 
eaten up by the copper solution. So 
much for ignorance of chemistry. I 
now set out to obtain all the informa- 
tion I could about electricity and chem- 
istry. I made the acquaintance of prac- 
tical chemists, and received much valu- 
able information from them. At this 
time I was indebted to the late Theo- 
dore Parker, for the use of what books 
I needed, in the valuable library of the 
Boston Atheneum. Working as acom- 
positor in the Boston Stereotype Foun- 
dry, all my leisure hours were employed 
in study and experiments. And it is ex- 
traordinary what progress can be made 
when studying to accomplish a set pur- 
pose. In about six months the first elec- 
trotype was produced that would pass 
the critical eye of the expert. My em- 
ployers now offered me the use of a loft 
over the composing-room, and gave me 
a copying- press with which to take the 
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molds. That was soon found, after break- 
ing several times, to be too weak, and a 
press was built expressly for the pur- 
pose. The difficulties had, however, 
only commenced. Wood-cuts could be 
reproduced at this time, with considera- 
ble difficulty, in three or four days, but 
they were perfect fac-similes. I was 
doing as well as my predecessor. Be- 
ing a printer, I could handle type, and 
had this advantage. We now commen- 
ced to make plates from pages of type. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the 
various improvements which were made, 
from time to time, to shorten the proc- 
ess and render the work more perfect. 
Years of struggle followed, but each one 
exhibited progress. After qualifying a 
successor, I accepted an offer to under- 
take the electrotyping of the pages of a 
pictorial weekly paper in New York, 
published by P. T. Barnum and Beach. 
The field for such a paper was then 
scarcely ripe in America; designers, 
engravers, and printers for the produc- 
tion of illustrated newspapers had not 
yet attained that specially acquired ex- 
cellence: so that, after expending large 
sums, Mr. Barnum was reluctantly obli- 
ged to relinquish the work and consider 
it a failure, though a few years after it 
was successfully renewed by Frank Les- 
lie and the Harpers. 

In 1853 a great improvement in the 
construction of the Smee Battery was 
effected. Mr. Adams, whose interest in 
electrotyping had never ceased, suggest- 
ed certain improvements, for the pur- 
pose of making them more constant. 
Acting upon his suggestions, I had a bat- 
tery made, which, from its constancy in 
action and the long time it will last with- 
out charge, has proved to be the desider- 
atum. It is now used in every elec- 
trotype establishment in America and 
Europe. In 1856, Mr. Bonner having in- 
creased the circulation of his Ledger to 
one hundred thousand copies, the elec- 
trotype was brought into use to dupli- 
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cate these pages entire. Three years 
later his circulation had increased to 
upward of half a million copies per 
week, making it necessary to cast five 
sets of plates, to be worked upon ten 
different cylinder-presses, working night 
and day. The demands upon the elec- 
trotype had now increased to such an 
extent that labor-saving machinery was 
used to dress the plates and saw them, 
and even to do the black-leading of the 
wax molds. In 1858, about ten years 
after the first undertaking, the new art 
had attained such perfection that it was 
universally used for the duplication of 
wood-cuts, which, as soon as engraved, 
were placed in the electrotyper’s hands, 
to be put in the permanent shape of 
metal. All books and periodicals, of 
which large editions were to be printed, 
were electrotyped. Years before, the 
enterprising forethought of the Harper 
Brothers had adopted it in all their pub- 
lications, to the exclusion of the old 
stereotype process. 

Applications for machinery and work- 
men were so numerous, that, in order 
to disseminate information and instruct 
workmen, the writer furnished a series 
of articles for a publication called Zhe 
Printer, issued in New York, in 1858-9, 
giving the minutest details of the proc- 
ess, illustrated with engravings of every 
machine and tool used. 

From the commencement, men of sci- 
ence had exhibited a great interest in 
the practical working of the new indus- 
try, and their visits were of almost daily 
occurrence. It was always a great pleas- 
ure to explain to them the practical work- 
ing of the art, and in return much val- 
uable information was obtained. The 
acquaintance of men distinguished in 
various branches of science and art was 
made, and some have ripened into warm 
friendship. Among them, I must men- 
tion that of Mr. Joseph Dixon, a man 
well known throughout New England as 
a scientist and inventor, of the true New 
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England type. He had spent the great- 
er part of an active life in the improve- 
ment of various valuable discoveries. 
When I became acquainted with him, 
he had a large establishment in New 
Jersey for the manufacture of black-lead 
crucibles, and had achieved great finan- 
cialsuccess. His crucibles had attained 
such a reputation, that they were used 
in the mints of the United States, En- 
gland, and France. Near his factory he 
had ected a substantial residence, at- 
tached to which was a chemical labora- 
tory and aworkshop. Here the old gen- 
tleman was happiest when he could find 
a sympathizing friend, to whom he could 
explain his numerous inventions, and tell 
his stories of by-gone days. In appear- 
ance, very tall and spare, with a high 
forehead, wearing spectacles — which, 
when speaking, were pushed up above 
the eyes—and a white neck-cloth around 
his long neck, he had much the appear- 
ance of an old-school clergyman; but con- 
versation soon dispelled the illusion. I 
can not refrain from repeating one of the 
anecdotes he told of himself, especially 
as it was afterward verified by Mr. Al- 
exander Everett, a chemist, and neph- 
ew of Edward Everett, to whom the lat- 
ter had related it, substantially as given 
to me: 

About forty years ago, Mr. Dixon in- 
vented a process, which is now called 
zincography. He could take a bank- 
note or a written letter, and, by trans- 
ferring it to the smooth surface of a zinc- 
plate, would bite out the lines with acid, 
and in a short time reproduce a fac-sim- 
ile of the original. The invention attract- 
ed considerable attention at the time, 
and he invited several celebrated men 
of New England to witness it—among 
them Edward Everett. They came, and 
in their presence he illustrated the in- 
vention. Before they left, they indited 
a letter, signed with their names, and 
within an hour Mr. Dixon gave them 
several fac-similes of their letter, pro- 
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duced by his process. Many years after, 
when Mr. Everett was Minister to En- 
gland, the process was announced there 
as new; but there were two claimants 
to the discovery. The rivalry for the 
merit of the invention was carried be- 
fore the Royal Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and much discussion ensued. At 
one of their meetings while this discov- 
ery was under discussion, Mr. Everett, 
who was an honorary member, rose in 
his seat, and silenced the English claim- 
ants by urging it as an American inven- 
tion, and presenting the proof, in the 
shape of the identical letter which had 
been produced, many years before, in 
his presence, by Mr. Dixon. 

Another anecdote which Mr. Dixon 
told of his early attempts at zincographic 
printing is worth relating. He under- 
took to counterfeit a bank-note. Forty 
years ago a bank-note was a very crude 
affair. Printed upon coarse paper, with 
common black ink, and engraved—with a 
very poor design—upon copper, it would 
present no obstacles to the expert coun- 
terfeiter of the present day. Not so 
then. It was probably almost as diffi- 
cult to counterfeit, at that time, as the 
wonderfully elaborate and artistic green- 
back is at the present day. Dixon trans- 
ferred the engraving on to the zinc-plate, 
and, having selected a similar quality of 
paper, produced a fac-simile of the bank- 
note, with the fidelity of which he was 
so elated that he thought the bank offi- 
cers could not distinguish the original 
from the counterfeit. This occurred in 
Boston. Starting off to State Street, he 
presented himself at the bank, and in- 
quired for the President, a noted solid- 
man of his time. Being introduced, he 
showed his two pieces of printed paper, 
and asked which was the original, and 
which the counterfeit. The bank officer 
politely asked him to be seated ; and en- 
thusiastically Dixon pointed out the ex- 
treme accuraty of his duplicate, and en- 
larged upon the importance of his in- 
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vention. The solid-man listened atten- 
tively, but presently excused himself, 
and stepped out of the room for a few 
seconds. On his return, he patiently 
listened to further explanations of the 
enthusiastic inventor. Soon an addition 
to the company was made, in the shape 
of a Constable, when the bank officer — 
whose horror at the sight of a counterfeit 
of his bank-note entirely obscured his 
admiration of the art that had produced 
it—rising from his seat, informed the as- 
tonished inventor that the plate from 
which this counterfeit had been pro- 
duced must be immediately delivered 
up; that counterfeiting was a state-pris- 
on offense, and that he had committed a 
great crime; and, unless he was prepared 
to comply, the Constable must do his 
duty. In vain the inventor explained 
that he had made the counterfeit to show 
him that the present style of printing 
bank-notes would not be secure, when 
his invention was published; that he 
was not a counterfeiter for the purpose 
of defrauding. But the man of genuine 
notes was inexorable; and, to prevent 
the misfortune of being sent through the 
streets to the common jail, Dixon was 
obliged to go with them to his house, 
and deliver up the disputed piece of zinc. 
After a lecture upon the sin of counter- 
feiting, the bank officer departed. As 
he was leaving, the anger of the irate in- 
ventor broke forth in this exclamation: 
“You d—— fool! Do you suppose I 
can’t make another ?” 

In 1855 Mr. Cassell, one of the most 
enterprising of London publishers, while 
on a visit to America, found the new art 
a complete success, it being then un- 
known in England. With his usual en- 
terprise, he purchased the necessary ma- 
chinery, and, with a few pages of written 
instructions (presented to him by me), 
he returned home. In 1863 I made a 
short visit to London, and, among others, 
called upon him. He had transferred 
the apparatus to a Frenchman, named 
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Morell. I found the latter occupying a 
building, in a central location, expressly 
built for the purpose, and carrying on a 
large business. On my expressing a 
wish to see his establishment, he kindly 
consented; “but,” said he, “first, I wish 
to show you something here;” and open- 
ing his desk, he produced a volume of 
The Printer, published in New York 
five years before, and containing the ar- 
ticles and illustrations on electrotyping 
previously mentioned. “You will see,” 
said the candid Frenchman, “that your 
book has been well used’? —as, indeed, 
it did show, for the marks of his black- 
leaded fingers had considerably disfig- 
ured the whiteness of the edges. ‘And 
when I show youaround my shop, you will 
see that I have followed your instructions 
in every thing.” I found this to be the 
case. He appeared to be anxious for 
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my approval, and I could not do other- 
wise than give it, for he had as complete 
an establishment as I had ever seen— 
not so large as some in New York, but 
in neatness and thoroughness of detail I 
think he surpasses us. He stated that 
he had a partner in Paris, who carried 
on a similar establishment, and that the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris 
had considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to be mentioned in their delibera- 
tions. 

To the candor of the good French- 
man I was indebted for one of the pleas- 
antest sensations of my life. It was no 
small gratification that the labors of my- 
self and associates had been recognized 
in the leading cities of the old world, 
and that the electrotype, as applied to 
printing purposes, was known there as 
an American art. 


A VANISHED HOPE. 


Sweet with the scents of the summer, 
White with the dew and the sun, 
Wee as the robes of the fairies, 
She folded them one by one. 


Royally fair was the raiment, 
Though none but herself might see 
How the heart with the hand had labored, 
For the Prince who was yet to be! 


Into those tiny garments 

Was more than of needle wrought — 
Hours of loving fancies, 

Beautiful flights of thought. 


By lane and road were burning, 
In splendor of crimson dyes, 

Maple, and elm, and sumac, 
Shaming the sunset skies. 


She smiled from her chamber - window : 
“Ah, fade, bright leaves!’’ she said, 
**For I'll be glad with my baby, 
When all the leaves are dead! ”’ 


Cold is the heaven above her, 
Cloudy ‘and dark the day, 

As she looks again in sorrow 
That is slow to pass away. 


Useless the treasures of linen, 
And the cobweb - frosts of lace ; 

Her babe on mother’s bosom 
Found briefest resting - place. 


All night she hears the north wind, 
She feels the rain and the snow ; 

Whenever they fall on her darling, 
Over her heart they go. 


Sleep hath no fetter to bind her, 
Ever its spell will break ; 

At the dream of a touch like a rose - leaf, 
The grief returns to ache. 


Comfort her not with the angels, 

Since —changing her day to night — 
Some pitiless angel carried 

Her first - born out of her sight! 
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peck down, and along the coast 
for about twenty miles, live the Eurocs, 
the largest tribe in northern California. 
They have no name for their tribe, the 
designation “ Euroc” (down the river) 
being applied to them by their more in- 
ventive neighbors, the Cahrocs, for con- 
veniency. They have names only for 
separate villages, as Weitspeck, Unuh 
Mrh, Requa, etc. Living nearer the 
coast, the Eurocs are several shades 
darker than the Cahrocs, and their 
physique is less noble, their foreheads 
being lower and their chins more pro- 
truding. Unlike the Sacramento River 
Indians, both they and the Cahrocs do 
not walk pigeon-toed, but plant their 
feet nearly as broadly as Americans. 
They have much the same customs as 
their up-river neighbors, but an entirely 
different language, though the two tribes 
very generally learn each other’s tongues; 
and two of them will sit and patter gos- 
sip for hours, each using his own speech. 
A White Man listening may understand 
the one well, but never a syllable of the 
other. The Euroc is notable for its gut- 
turalness, and there are words and sylla- 
bles which contain no perceptible vowel 
sounds, as mrfr, “nose;” chlec chih, 
“earth;” wrh yenex, “child,” etc. A 
Welshman told me he had detected in 
the language the peculiar Welsh sound 
of “ll,” which is quite inexpressible in 
English. In conversation they termi- 
nate many words with a kind of aspira- 
tion, which is imperfectly indicated by 
the letter “h”’—a sort of catching of the 
sound, immediately followed by a letting 
out of the residue of breath with a quick 
little grunt. This makes their speech 
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harsh and halting; tlre voice often comes 
to a dead stop in the middle of a sen- 
tence. The language seems to have had 
a monosyllabic origin ; and, indeed, they 
pronounce many dissyllables as if they 
were two monosyllables. 

As among the Cahrocs, the Chief has 
no authority beyond his own village, and 
even there his functions are principally 
advisory. Like the Pretor of ancient 
Rome, he can proclaim do, dico, but he 
can scarcely add the rest, addico. He 
can state the law or the custom and the 
facts, and he can give his opinion, but 
he can hardly pronounce judgment. 
The office is not hereditary; the Read- 
man, or captain, is generally one of the 
oldest, and always one of the astutest, 
men of the village. 

. Their houses—and the following de- 
scriptions will serve also for the Cah- 
rocs—are sometimes constructed on the 
level earth, but oftener they excavate a 
round cellar, four or five feet deep and 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter. Over 
this they build a square cabin of split 
poles or puncheons, planted erect in the 
ground, and covered with a flattish, two- 
sided, puncheon roof. They eat in the 
cellar (it is only a pit, and is not covered 
except by the roof), squatting in a circle 
around a fire, but sleep on the bank 
above, next to the walls of the cabin. 
For a door they take a puncheon about 
four feet wide, set it up at one corner of 
the cabin, and, with infinite scraping of 
flints and elk-horns, pierce a round hole 
through it, barely large enough to admit 
the passage of an Indian on all- fours. 
The cabin, being built entirely of wood, 
and not thatched, accounts partly for the 
keen, smooth eyes of the Klamath tribes, 
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compared with the odious, purblind op- 
tics often seen in the thatched wigwams 
farther south. A space in front of the 
cabin is kept clean-swept, and is fre- 
quently paved with cobbles, with a large 
one placed each side of the door- hole ; 
and on this pavement the squaws sit, 
spinning no end of tattle while they weave 
their baskets. Though they have not the 
American’s all-day industry, both these 
Klamath tribes are job-thrifty, and con- 
trive to have a considerable’ sum of mon- 
ey by them. For instance, the trading- 
post at Klamath Bluffs alone sold, in 
1871, over $3,000 worth of merchandise, 
though there were only about six min- 
ers among its customers. Here is a sig- 
nificant item: the proprietor said he 
sold over seven hundred pounds of soap 
annually to the Eurocs alone. I often 
peeped into their cabins, and seldom 
failed to see there wheaten bread, cof- 
fee, matches, bacon, and a very consid- 
erable wardrobe hanging in the smoky 
attic. They are more generally dressed 
in complete civilized suits, and more gen- 
erally ride on horseback, than any others, 
except the Mission Indians. 

How do they get the money to pro- 
cure these things? They mine a little, 
drive pack-trains a good deal, transport 
goods and passengers on the river, make 
and sell canoes, whipsaw lumber for the 
miners, fetch and carry about the min- 
ing-camps, go over to Scott Valley and 
hire themselves out on the farms in the 
summer, etc. A painter connected with 
a party of mining surveyors who passed 
through that region one time sought to 
employ some of the Euroc squaws as 
models; but, libidinous and avaricious 
as they are, he could not prevail on a 
single one to sit for him for a less sum 
than $10. These Indians are enterpris- 
ing: they push out from their native val- 
ley. You shall find them in Crescent 
City, Trinidad, and Arcata, working in 
the saw- mills, on the Hoopa Reserva- 
tion, etc., though they always wish to 
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be carried home to the banks of the Kla- 
math to be buried. When we consider 
that they have learned all these things 
merely by imitation, it is no little to 
their credit. 

These smoke- blackened hamlets are 
thick along the Klamath, and reminded 
me constantly of the villages in the can- 
ton of Valais, only the Indian cabins 
have only one story. On this account, 
the Euroc dwelling is more like the cha- 
fet. And they are every whit as clean, 
as comfortable, and as substantial as 
those very sexnhiitten wherein is man- 
ufactured the world-famous Emmentha- 
ler cheese, for I have been inside of 
both, and know whereof I affirm. And 
yet, when I saw these swarthy Eurocs 
creeping on all-fours out of their round 
door-holes, or sticking their shock-pates 
up through the hatchway of the sweat- 
house, just on a level with the earth, I 
thought of black bears oftener than any 
thing else. 

From willow-twigs or pine-roots they 
weave large round mats for holding acorn- 
flour ; various-sized, squash-shaped, flat- 
tish baskets, water-tight —deep, conical 
ones, each of about a bushel capacity, to 
be lugged on their backs ; and others, to 
be used at pleasure as drinking-cups or 
skull-caps (for the squaws only, as the 
men wear nothing on their heads), in 
which latter capacity they fit neatly. 
They ornament their baskets with some 
ingenuity, by weaving in black-colored 
roots in squares, diamonds, or zigzag 
lines; but they never attempt the curve 
(which seems to mark the transition from 
barbaric to civilized art) or the imitation 
of any object in Nature. In carrying her 
baby or a quantity of acorns, the squaw 
fills the deep, conical basket, and sus- 
pends it on her back by a strap which 
passes loosely around it and athwart her 
forehead. She leans far forward, and 
so relieves her neck; but I have seen 
the braves carry heavy burdens for 
miles, walking quite erect, though they 
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showed they were not accustomed to the 
drudgery, by clasping their hands be- 
hind their heads to ease their necks of 
the terrible strain. 

As the redwood grows only along the 
lower Klamath, the Eurocs have a mo- 
nopoly of making canoes, and they sell 
many to the Cahrocs. A canoe on the 
Klamath is not pointed like the Chip- 
pewa canoe, but the width at either end 
is equal to the-tree’s diameter. On the 
great bar across the mouth of the river, 
and all along the coast for eighty miles, 
there are tens of thousands of mighty 
redwoods hove up on the strand, having 
been either floated down by the rivers 
or grubbed down by the never- resting 
surf. Hence the Indians are not obli- 
ged to fell any trees, and have oaly to 
burn them into suitable lengths. In 
making the canoe, they spread pitch on 
whatever place they wish to reduce, and 
when it has burned deep enough, they 
clap on a piece of raw bark and extin- 
guish the fire. By this means they 
round them out with wonderful symme- 
try and elegance, leaving the sides and 
ends very thin, and as smooth as if they 
had been sand-papered. At the stern 
they burn and polish out a neat little 
bracket, which serves as a seat for the 
boatman. They spend an infinity of 
puddering on these canoes, two Indians 
sometimes working on one five or six 
months — burning, scraping, polishing 
with soapstones, etc. When complet- 
ed, they are sold for various money, 
ranging from $10 to $30, or even more. 

Yet we give here two instances show- 
ing the carefulness and foresight of the 
Eurocs in bread-and-butter concerns. 
When they are not using these canoes, 
they turn them bottom-side up on the 
moist sand and bream them, or haul 
them up into the dampest and shadiest 
coves, or, at the least, cover them thick- 
ly with leaves and brush- wood, to pre- 
vent the thin ends from sun - cracking. 
When they de become thus cracked, 
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they bore holes through with a deer’s- 
horn, and bind the ends together with 
withes, twisting the same tight with 
sticks —a kind of rude tourniquet— 
which closes up the cracks better than 
calking would. 

The other instance is a device they 
have for preserving their arrows. To 
make a quiver, they take a marten’s or 
raccoon’s skin, turn it wrong- side out, 
sew it up, and suspend it by a string 
passed over the shoulder, while the 
striped tail gayly flutters in the breeze. 
In the animal’s head they stuff a quanti- 
ty of grass or moss, as a cushion for the 
arrow- heads to rest in, which prevents 
them from being broken. The one cap- 
ital charge usually leveled against sav- 
ages is that they are shiftless, but these 
things are not shiftless. 

In catching salmon they employ prin- 
cipally nets, woven of fine roots or grass, 
which are stretched across eddies in the 
Klamath—always with the mouth down- 
stream. Where there is not a natural 
eddy, they sometimes create one by 
throwing out a rude wing-dam. They 
select eddies, because it is there the 
salmon congregate to rest themselves. 
At the head of the eddy they erect fish- 
ing-booths over the water, by planting 
slender poles in the bottom of the river, 
and lashing others over them, in a light 
and artistic framework, with a floor a 
few feet above the water, and regular 
rafters overhead, on which brushwood 
is placed for a screen against the sun 
and moon. In one of these really pict- 
uresque booths an Indian sleeps at night, 
with a string leading up from the net to 
his fingers: so that when a salmon be- 
gins to flounce in it he is awakened. 
Sometimes the string is attached to an 
ingenious rattle-trap of sticks or bones 
(or a bell, nowadays), which will chink 
or clatter, and answer the same purpose. 
They also spear salmon from these booths 
with a fish - gig, furnished with movable 
barbs, which, after entering the fish, 
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spread open and prevent the withdrawal 
of the instrument. Another mode they 
sometimes employ, is, to stand on a large 
bowlder in the main current, where the 
salmon and the little skeggers shoot in 
to rest in the eddy when ascending the 
stream, whereupon they scoop them up 
in dip-nets. Again, they construct a 
weir of willow-stakes nearly across the 
stream at the shallows, leaving only a 
narrow chute, wherein is set a funnel- 
shaped trap of splints, with a funnel- 
shaped entrance at the large end. The 
salmon easily shoots into this, but can 
not return. By all these methods they 
capture an enormous quantity of fish: 
William McGarvey says he has often 
seen a ton of dried salmon hanging in 
the smoky attic of a cabin. 

There are two runs of salmon in the 
Klamath: one in the spring and one in 
the autumn, of which the former is the 
better, the fish being then smaller and 
sweeter. The Whites along the river 
compel the Indians to open their weirs 
a certain number of days a week, during 
the spring run, that they may participate 
in the catch. 

It is easy to see that these fish-dams, 
if made impassable, may breed conten- 
tion between the villages along the river, 
for if a village adopt a greedy policy, 
their neighbors above will descend in 
wrath, and there will be a bloody riot, 
unless the dam is opened. I have often 
thought that the numerous village feuds, 
and the extremely democratic and cen- 
trifugal tendencies of the Eurocs, may 
be largely accounted for by this system 
of fishing and the consequent bickering. 
The Cahrocs depend principally upon 
hunting, and in that there is room for all 
and small chance of collision: hence, 
there is a moderate amount of solidarity 
in the tribe, while the Eurocs are so lit- 
tle homogeneous, that, as we have seen, 
they have no one name for themselves. 

On lagoons and shallow reaches of 
the river they have a way of trapping 
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wild ducks, which is ingenious. They 
sprinkle huckleberries or sa/a/-berries 
on the bottom, then stretch a coarse net 
a few inches under the surface of the 
water. Seeing the tempting decoy, the 
ducks dive for it, thrust their heads 
through the meshes of the net, and the 
feathers prevent their return. Thus they 
are drowned, and remain quiet, with their 
tails elevated: so that others are not 
frightened, and an abundant catch some- 
times rewards the trapper. 

Along the coast they engage largely 
in smelt-fishing. The fisherman takes 
two long, slender poles, which he frames 
together with a cross-piece in the shape 
of the letter A, and across this ne stretch- 
es a net with small meshes, bagging 
down considerably. This net he con- 
nects by a throat with a long bag-net 
floating in the water behind him, and 
then, provided with a strgng staff, he 
wades out up to his middle. When an 
unusually heavy billow surges in, he 
plants his staff firmly on the bottom, 
ducks his head forward, and allows it to 
boom overhim. After each wave, he dips 
with his net and hoists it up, whereupon 
the smelts slide down to the point and 
through the throat into the bag-net. 
When the latter contains a bushel or so, 
he goes ashore and empties it into his 
squaw’s hamper. About sunset appears 
to be the most favorable time for smelt- 
fishing; and at this time the great bar 
across the mouth of the Klamath pre- 
sents a lively and interesting specta- 
cle. Sometimes many scores of swarthy 
heads may be seen bobbing in the surf, 
like so many sea-lions. The squaws 
hurry to and fro across the bar, bowing 
themselves under their great conical 
hampers, carrying the smelts back to 
the canoes in the river, while the pap- 
pooses caper around stark-naked, whoop, 
throw up their heels, and playfully in- 
sinuate pebbles into each other’s ears. 
After the great copper globe of the sun 
burns into the ocean, d¢vouac-fires spring 
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up along the sand, among the enormous 
redwood drift-logs, and families hover 
around them to roast the evening repast. 
The squaws bustle about the fires, while 
the weary smelt-fishermen, in their nude 
and savage strength, are grouped to- 
gether, squatting or leaning about, with 
their smooth, dark, clean- molded limbs 
in statuesque attitudes of repose. Doz- 
ens of canoes, laden with bushels of the 
little silver-fishes, shove off and move 
silently away up the darkling river. The 
village of Requa, perched on the shoul- 
der of the bluff, amid the lush, cool 
ferns, swashing in the soft sea- breeze, 
tinkles with the happy cackle of brown 
babies, tumbling on their heads with the 
puppies; and the fires within the cabins 
gleam through the round door-holes like 
so many full-orbed moons heaving out 
of the breast of the mountain. 

Smelt being small, the squaws dry 
them whole, by laying them awhile on 
wooden kilns, with interstices to allow 
the smoke to rise up freely, and then fin- 
ishing the process inthe sun. They eat 
them uncooked, with sauce of sa/a/-ber- 
ries, new-plucked. They are not to say 
lickerish, from a civilized point of view, 
but undoubtedly wholesome. Letan In- 
dian be journeying anywhither, and you 
shall always find in his baskets some 
bars of this silver bullion, or flakes of 
rich, orange- colored salmon. 

As might be surmised, from their re- 
spective circumstances, the Cahrocs are 
respectable Nimrods, while the Eurocs 
are chicken-hearted in the wood, but 
deft and daring on the wave. They pre- 
tend that when they go into the for- 
est, devils shaped like bears shoot ar- 
rows at them, which travel straight until 
they are about to impinge on them, when 
they suddenly swerve aside. Of their 


cowardice in this regard I had ocular: 


demonstration, when clambering with 
three Euroc guides around coast head- 
lands ; when, to my surprise, I climbed 
where they dared not follow. They stood 
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looking and calling at me, with much 
genuine concern; but when the loose 
stones under me commenced crumbling 
and rolling down, they rushed “from 
under,” like frightened sheep. On the 
other hand, I could not but admire the 
dash and coolness of Salmon Billy, 
whom a bold soldier-boy and myself 
employed to take us down the river in his 
canoe. When we were thumping down 
the rapids, where the water curled its 
green lips around the canoe as if it 
would swallow it bodily, until it was 
nearly a third full of water, Billy stood 
up in the stern, with his long linen coat- 
tails flowing behind him, and his eyes 
glinted with savage joy, while he bowsed 
away hearty, first on this side, then on 
that, until we shot down at race-horse 
speed. He gota trifle nervous at times, 
which we could always tell by his com- 
mencing to whistle under his breath; 
and in the roughest rapids he would get 
to whistling very fast; but his stroke 
was never steadier than then. In a 
pinch like this, he would baw] out to us 
to trim the canoe, or to sit still, with an 
imperiousness that amused me greatly. 
I must also relate a little incident, 
showing the exceeding cunning of this 
same Salmon Billy. One day I was 
toiling down the trail along the Klamath, 
in an execrable drizzle of rain, which, 
together with the maze of cattle - trails, 
obscured the path and led me on many 
a wild-goose chase. At every village 
the Indians would swarm out, and offer 
me their canoes, at an extortionate price ; 
but it was only three or four miles to the 
Klamath Bluffs trading- post, and I de- 
termined to push on, since their canoes 
afforded no protection against the show- 
er. I soon discovered that, whenever I 
left a village, an Indian would dash down 
the bank, leap into his canoe, shoot swift- 
ly down the river, and put the next one 
below on the alert, lest I should pass 
them unperceived. So it continued for 
some time; and each village—they were 
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often less than a quarter of a mile apart 
—lowered the price a little, though still 
charging about three times too much. 
At last, I came to fresh tracks, which 
had evidently been made by American 
boots, and I followed them joyfully ; but 
they soon led me into a thick jungle, 
dripping with rain, where I speedily lost 
the way, and got saturated from head to 
foot. In a perfect desperation, I floun- 
dered out somehow and got down on the 
river-bank, determined to employ the 
first passing canoe, at whatever cost. 
In a few minutes, who, of all men in the 
world, should come paddling tranquilly 
around the bend but Salmon Billy! 

It is necessary here to go back and 
mention that Billy had taken note of 
me in his village, and, instead of go- 
ing down to warn his neighbors, had 
studied his own advantage, shot down 
ahead, bowled his canoe ashore, made 
the tracks on purpose to decoy me into 
the jungle, then regained his canoe by a 
roundabout way, and dashed out of my 
sight. From his covert he saw me come 
down on the bank, quite beat out and in 
a most bedraggled condition; so pres- 
ently he hove in sight, paddling leisure- 
ly around the bend, with the most un- 
conscious and casual air in the world. 
In a moment a suspicion of foul play 
flashed upon me, but there was no other 
way for it. So I gave a shout at him, 
-but he looked the other way. I whoop- 
ed at him again, with a certain elevation 
ofvoice. Henarrowly scrutinized a wood- 
pecker flying overhead, then fastened his 
gaze earnestly upon a frog singing on a 
bowlder ashore. He couldn’t hear me, 
the rascal! until I bawled at him three 
times. I paid him his price without a 


word. The next day he took me down 
to the mouth of the river, and when I 
spoke to him about the tracks Billy’s 
face remained as calm as a cucumber, 
but he suddenly forgot all his stock of 
English, and could understand never a 
word more. 
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Filthy though they are, the Eurocs do 
not neglect the morning bath. On the 
coast, I have seen the smooth - skinned, 
pudgy, shock-pated braves, on a leaden, 
foggy morning, crawl on all-fours out of 
their wretched huts, which were cobbled 
up of drift- wood, take off the narrow 
breech-cloths which were their only 
coverings, and dip up the chilly brine 
over them with their double-hands, let- 
ting it trickle all down their swarthy 
bodies in a manner that made me shiv- 
er. The young squaws, notwithstand- 
ing their almost total lack of virtue, are 
quite modest in sea-bathing—fully as 
modest as the female bathers at Bright- 
on. They are also sufficiently modest 
elsewhere in outward deportment. 

As among the Cahrocs, marriage is il- 
legal unless preceded by the payment of 
money; but when a young Indian be- 
comes enamored of a maiden, and can 
not wait to collect the amount of shells 
demanded by her father, he is sometimes 
allowed to pay half the amount, and be- 
come what is termed “half- married.” 
Instead of bringing her to his cabin and 
making her his slave, he goes to live in 
her cabin and becomes Aer slave. 

Divorce is very easily accomplished, 
at the will of the husband, the only in- 
dispensable formality being that he must 
receive back from his father-in-law the 
money which he paid for his spouse. 
For this reason, since the advent of the 
Americans, the honorable estate of mat- 
rimony has fallen sadly into desuetude 
among the young braves, because they 
seldom have shell-money nowadays, and 
the old Indians prefer that in exchange 
for their daughters. Besides that, if one 
paid American money for his wife, his 
father-in-law would squander it (the old 
generation dislike the White Man’s mon- 
ey, but hoard up shell-money like true 
misers), and thus, in case of divorce, he 
could not recover his gold and silver. 

The Eurocs are rather a more lively 
and less austere race than the Cahrocs, 
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and observe more dances. They cele- 
brate the birth of a child with a dance. 
There is a dance called ovomay Jlikee, 
in which both sexes participate; but it 
is not a proper subject of description, 
being worse than the can-can. Then 
there is the vernal Salmon Dance, which 
is something different from the formal 
and solemn ceremonial of the Cahrocs. 
We can well imagine with what great joy 
the villagers engage in this, when—after 
a dreary and desolate winter of rain, dur- 
ing which the wolf has been hardly kept 
away from their doors, and the house- 
father has gone down many and many a 
time to peer into the Klamath, if per- 
chance he might see the black- backed, 
finny rovers shooting through the water, 
but in vain, and has then turned on his 
heel and cursed with bitter cursing the 
White Man (the waugeh), who muddies 
the water so he can no longer see to 
spear his necessary meat—when, at last, 
as the ferns are greening on the mount- 
ain-side and the birds of spring are sing- 
ing, the joyful cry resounds through the 
village, “ aypoot, maypoot !” (The sal- 
mon, the salmon!). They are coming at 
last! Then, hand joined in hand, they 
caper in a circle around the fire, or, sep- 
arated in couples, a brave and a squaw 
together, they cut such antics as would 
make the monkeys envious. 

Like the Cahrocs, they believe old 
squaws can, by witchcraft, prevent the 
salmon from ascending the river, and in 
former times they not unfrequently slew 
with butcherly murder the unfortunate 
hag so suspected. Let those who re- 
member the horrors of the Salem perse- 
cutions cast the condemnatory stone, if 
they will. To the Euroc, salmon is all- 
in-all. They even have a pole erected 
at the mouth of the Klamath to show 
them the way in—a tall pole on the sand- 
bar—ornamented with a smallish and 
rather pretty cross, with two streamers 
fluttering from it. 

The one solitary attempt at ornament- 
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al wood-carving that I have seen in Cal- 
ifornia was among the Eurocs, and was 
evidently connected in some manner with 
thesalmon-fishery. It was a figure some- 
thing like one of the ancient Roman /er- 
mini—a satyr’s or devil’s bust, but fash- 
ioned in profile from a puncheon about 
three inches thick. It was extremely 
rude, the nose and chin being sharp- 
pointed, and the head flattish; the arms 
rigidly straight, and extending down ata 
little distance from the body; and on the 
rump a curving, diabolical tail about 
three feet long. It was arrayed in a 
United States regulation coat, with the 
arms loosely thrust into the sleeves, the 
body stuffed with grass, and the tail 
sticking out between the flaps. Perch- 
ed on a short pole, on a lofty, fern-grown 
hill at the mouth of the Klamath, it stood 
looking out over the ocean with a comi- 
cally lugubrious expression. No Indian 
would explain its purport, but it was ev- 
idently made with some such intent as 
that above indicated—a kind of shabby 
St. Anthony preaching a silent sermon 
to the fishes. 

They trim up trees for sweat-house 
fuel in the same curious way as the Cah- 
rocs; and I have seen hundreds of trees 
thus docked, to represent a man’s head 
and outstretched arms. The Eurocs say 
they are intended merely as guides to 
the squaws, to direct them to the villages 
when they have been out in the mount- 
ains. But this is only one of those pre- 
tenses, those mystifications, which they 
are so fond of making, and they have a 
deeper significance. 

They also have a curious custom of 
dropping twigs and boughs at the junc- 
tions of trails, which sometimes accu- 
mulate in heaps several feet high, like 
wood - rats’ nests. Every Indian who 
passes deposits a twig on the pile, but 
without observing any method that a 
White Man can discover. No one will 
explain this custom, either, but they 
laugh the matter off when broached, 
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though they probably observe it, like so 
many other things, merely “for luck.” 

In saluting each other, the Eurocs say 
aiyuguo (friendship), without any fur- 
ther ceremony. With slight variations, 
this expression prevails among several 
tribes of north-western California, who 
speak entirely different langnages. 

They bury the dead in a recumbent 
posture, and observe about the same 
usages of mourning as the Cahrocs. 
After a death, they keep a fire burning 
certain nights in the vicinity of the grave. 
They hold and believe—at least, the 
“Big Indians” do—that the spirits of 
the departed are compelled to cross an 
extremely attenuated greased pole, which 
bridges over the chasm of the “ Debata- 
ble Land,” and that they require the fire 
to light them on their darksome journey. 
A righteous soul traverses the pole 
quicker than a wicked one: hence they 
regulate the number of nights for burn- 
ing a light according to the character for 
goodness or the opposite which the de- 
ceased possessed in this world. If this 
greased pole were perpendicular, like 
the mét de cocagne in the frolics of 
the Champs Elysées, I should account 
this an Indian parallel to the Teutonic 
myth of Jack and the Bean-stalk. But 
they appear to think it is horizontal, 
leading over, bridgewise, to the Happy 
Western Land beyond the ocean, which 
gives it more regemblance to the Mo- 
hammedan fable of Al Sirat. 

They fully believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls: that they return to earth as 
birds, squirrels, rabbits, or other feeble 
animals, liable to be harried and devour- 
ed. It is more especially the wicked 
who are subject to this misfortune, as a 
punishment. 

A word as to the size of the Euroc 
tribe. Henry Ormond, chief clerk of 
the Hoopa Reservation, told me that, 
in 1870, he descended the lower Kla- 
math, from Weitspeck down, in a canoe 
— forty miles—and carefully enumer- 
Vo. VIII. —35. 
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ated all the Indians living along its 


banks. He found the number to be 
2,700, which would ‘e at the rate of 
67% inhabitants to the square mile, along 
the river. This Goes not include the 
Eurocs living i:nmediately along the 
coast, nor these scattered in Arcata, 
Trinidad, the reservation, etc. It must 
be borne in mind that there are no wild 
oats growing along the Klamath, and 
few acorns; and that the Eurocs are 
timid and infrequent hunters. Further- 
more, before the Whites had come among 
them — bringing their corruptions and 
their maladies —the Indians were prob- 
ably twice as numerous as now, or at 
the rate of 135 to the riparian square 
mile. Probably there are 2,000 miles of 
streams in California, which, before the 
miners muddied the waters, were capa- 
ble of yielding salmon in nearly equal 
abundance with the Klamath, and which, 
with the addition of the wild oats and 
acorns on their banks, would have main- 
tained a population as dense as that 
above mentioned. At this rate, there 
would have been 270,000 living on the 
salmon -streams alone, to say nothing of 
the great multitudes who dwelt on the 
interior plains, around the lakes, in the 
beautiful and fertile coast valleys, and 
along the ocean-coast. As to the enor- 
mous numbers of salmon which ascend- 
ed these rivers, before the miners roiled 
the current, there can be no doubt. 
Here, one veteran pioneer says, he has 
seen many an Indian wigwam contain- 
ing a ton of dried salmon ; another, that 
he could have walked across the stream 
and stepped every step on a dead salm- 
on; another, that he has seen them so 
crowded in the deep and quiet reaches 
of the river that he could not thrust 
down a spear without transfixing one or 
more. From what I have scen myself 
on the upper Sacramento, three hundred 
miles from the Pacific, I can believe them 
all. Hence, the computation above vent- 
ured does not seem to be exaggerated. 
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A EUROC’S REVENGE. 

A certain Euroc went down to the 
sea-coast with his family, and in one of 
his hunting excursions he quarreled with 
a man of his tribe, and shot him unto 
death. The brother of the murdered 
man, in accordance with the custom of 
the tribe, demanded a ransom, or blood- 
money. He asked $60; but he finally 
offered to compromise the matter upon 
the receipt of $10 in hand paid. The 
slayer refused to pay him any thing 
whatever ; and after a fierce wrangle, he 
gathered his family about him, and re- 
turned to his home near Klamath Bluffs, 
saying nothing to any one about the cir- 
cumstance. 

Soon afterward, the owner of the Kla- 
math Bluffs trading-post observed a 
strange Indian prowling about the vi- 
cinity in a manner that excited his cu- 
riosity. He was always alone, and was 
always fetching quick, stealthy glances 
around him; and was never separated 
one moment from his bow and quiver; 
and was never visible during daylight 
hours, coming to the post only after 
night-fall. The Indians always dawdle 
around a frontier store in large numbers 
by day ; but soon after the evening dusk 
comes on, they all disappear in their cab- 
ins; and it was only when they were all 
away that this strange Indian would 
enter, cautiously, and glancing quickly 
around, to see that no other Indian was 
present. Then he would go up to the 
counter, set down his bow within easy 
clutching distance, and purchase the 
smallest quantity of crackers the trader 
would sell, and occasionally, also, as 
much more of tobacco, matches, or some 
other trifling article. After a few half- 
whispered words, he would slink quietly 
out, and be seen no more until the follow- 
ing evening. He never missed an even- 
ing, but always made his appearance in 
the same manner, went through the same 
maneuvres, and always bought a half- 
pound of crackers—never over a pound. 
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The merchant grew uneasy; but he had 
learned by bitter experience the folly of 
meddling in Indian feuds, and he said 
nothing—only watched. Month after 
month passed away, and still this in- 
scrutable Indian continued to come ev- 
ery evening, slipped softly into the store, 
carefully closed thé door behind him, 
made his little purchases, and then went 
away. He grew gaunt and haggard, 
and on his drawn cheeks he could now 
hardly force a smile as he greeted the 
trader; but not one word did he breathe 
of his secret purpose. 

He was the avenger of his murdered 
brother, waiting and watching for the 
life which he had sworn by his god to 
offer to the horrid Oomah. Night after 
night he was lying beside a certain brook, 
where he awaited the slayer. Week aft- 
er week, month after month, passed on, 
until five moons had waxed and waned; 
the shrilling rains, and the frosts, and 
the snows of winter came and went, and 
beat upon his shriveled body ; the moan- 
ing winds shook his unshortened locks, 
and whistled through his rotting blanket; 
the great fern-slopes of the mountains 
faded from green to golden, to wine- 
color, to russet, to tawny, buried their 
ugliness under the winding-sheet of the 
snow, then lived again in the tender 
green of spring—and still his wasting 
eyes glared out through the thicket, and 
still the victiia came nat. 

But, at last, one morning in the soft, 
early spring, at daybreak, he beholds 
him for whom he is waiting. He comes 
down a winding pathway, and descends 
into the brook to bathe. He lays off his 
girdle ona ferny bank. He stands erect 
and supple, stretches up his smooth, 
brown arms above his head, and all his 
body quivers with the delight of a fresh, 
morning air-bath. Sitting in his blank- 
et, the avenger of blood peers through 
his leafy screen. A moment ago he was 
shivering with cold; but all his tremor 
is suddenly stilled. His stiffened fin- 
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gers grow suddenly lithe, as they grip 
the arrow. In his eyes, late so faded 
and rayless, is now the glitter of fero- 
cious hate. Without moving his eyes a 
moment from the foe, he softly couches 
the arrow. All the strength wasted 
through months is now in his arms 
again. There is no wavering in his 
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aim. The sweet hope of revenge has 
steadied it to deadly certainty. Twangs 
the bow and slips the arrow, smooth and 
swift, through the limber air. The blood- 
guilty one is smitten low. He lies still 
beside the brook. The long vigil is end- 
ed; and savage justice has its rounded 
dues. 
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ATTY stood on the platform at the 
depot, the solitary passenger drop- 
ped from the cars as they went rattling 
by: nobody came to meet her. School- 
director Penny was taking a quiet game 
of euchre at Wilson’s Saloon; Whapsy 
was “’tendin’ a burryen,” for he was also 
coroner and undertaker, and Sharp was 
dead-drunk at his office in the village. 
It was a sultry September afternoon, to- 
ward the commencement of the autumn 
term; and the young teacher, endowed 
with a second-grade certificate, and a 
good degree of pluck, had traveled 140 
miles to her destination. The yellow 
dust lay on the unplanked sidewalk like 
a sift of Indian- meal, and the parched 
leaves threw their skeleton shadows 
over it, hopeless of moisture; the very 
air seemed to come in palpitating gasps 
over the inhospitable-looking brown hills, 
and a wretched sense of inactivity per- 
vaded, benumbing alike to soul and body. 
Patty roused herself from its influence. 
“Is there no conveyance into the vil- 
lage?” queried she of the lantern-jawed 
man, who stood watching her small trunk 
with an air of appropriation. 

“Oh, yes’m—a ’bus.” The instincts 
of proprietorship in this ark of refuge 
awoke in his soul at once. “Here, you, 
heft up this yere trunk; now, git to 
Bunkum, and tell ’em the new school- 
marm’s come.” This was addressed to 
an overgrown boy, whose dust- covered 
feet suggested buckskin boots. 
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“You bet, I ain’t a-goin’ there,” was 
the instant rejoinder, accompanied with 
a twirl of his thumb to his nose. 

Jehu looked at Patty, and said, with a 
chuckle: “He’s one o’ your schol-lars. 
His folks raises garding-sass fur the 
hull neighborhood, an’ he peddles it 
raound.” 

Patty smiled. She began to think 
sass was cheap in Blue-nose Cafion. 
But she felt like crying. 

“Lots more out o’ the same bale,” 
said the driver, encouraged to loquacity 
by the smile. “You'll be a chiperer 
schoolmarm then we’ve had yet, ef you 
ken git along with them young varmints. 
We've tried men, an’ we’ve tried gals — 
married women an? old maids. But they 
hain’t none on ’em conquered, specially 
the boys. They’re a towerin’ set; and 
the gals ain’t much better. Ef you’ve 
ever broke a colt, you’ll know how ’tis 
yourself.” 

A faint, little “Ah, indeed!” checked 
further remark. The coach—a sepul- 
chral-looking concern, driven at a hearse- 
like pace and smelling like a coffin—con- 
tained besides herself two other passen- 
gers. One of them volunteered the 
observation that “this here team was 
fetched across the plains in ’49, and was 
just as good as new yet.” The other, 
she mentally characterized in one word, 
“ Pike,” as the driver, shutting the door, 
to keep out the stifling dust, said: 
“Them’s the store-keeper an’ the ditch 
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superintendent. Gents, make your man- 
ners to the lady.” 

“ Pleasant day, miss,” ventured Pike. 

“Warm, tho’,” the store-keeper sup- 
plemented. 

“Going to the hotel?” queried the 
first. 

*‘Wilson’s is the best,” chimed in the 
other. 

“Fleas at Wilson’s, and—and bugs.” 
Pike brought this out with a triumphant 
intonation which made the vexed little 
teacher crawl all over, and convinced 
her he had an interest in the opposition 
hotel. 

“That’s nothin’,” said Cheep, the 
store-keeper; “have ’em at the Doc- 
tor’s, too, an’ you’ll allow she’s a house- 
keeper.” 

An animated discussion ensued be- 
tween the two regarding the Doctor’s 
wife, to which Patty listened in silence. 

The hotel was soon reached. It was 
a dingy monstrosity, which, for econo- 
my’s sake, had been whitewashed at an 
earlier day, and now was shedding its 
skin in crisp little flakes, which, falling, 
left bare spots here and there, and ex- 
posed a sick-looking front, suggestive of 
an eruptive disease. Over the doorway 
hung a tattered wreath, which had been 
used as a decoration during the preced- 
ing Christmas; but which now brought 
the unpleasant idea to Patty of the holi- 
days having scabbed over, the dry circlet 
being saved to vaccinate the next season 
of festivity. The windows were occupi- 
ed by women and children, attracted by 
the arrival of the “great forty-niner”— 
the name bestowed by its proud owner 
upon the ’bus, and painted in glaring 
letters upon its side. 

A group of men, with hands in their 
pockets, lounged round the entrance, 
with an air of nothing-to-do-ness not at 
all calculated to impress a stranger with 
the advantages of Blue-nose Cajfion as a 
place of business. Patty had the satis- 
faction of hearing Cheep inform one of 
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them that “you’d find that ’un a stuck- 
upper; see if you didn’t.” 

“Turned up her nose at both of us,” 
added Pike. 

“There ain’t much of it to turn up,” 
said Bob Ludlow—a six-foot loafer, 
lounging out of the hotel bar-room, and 
joining the group. 

How hot, and irritated, and uncomfort- 
able Patty felt. Outwardly she was se- 
rene; as the landlord—a one-eyed man, 
with a bald head and salmon-colored 
whiskers—advanced to meet her, and, 
with a crushing grasp, shook her little 
hand till it ached; and, with his eye kept 
single to the main chance, gushed over 
with a boisterous “ You ’uns is welcome: 
hope you’re peart and hearty, marm.” 

Ushering her up a long flight of stairs, 
at the head of which stood a dingy table 
filled with candlesticks, yet smirched 
with the guttering tallow of the preced- 
ing evening, he said, with an energetic 
glee, quite in contrast with the lassitude 
of the loungers below-stairs: “Hed a 
party last night, an’ the boys ain’t got 
all cleaned up yit. It was a buster, you 
bet—sheet an’ pillow-case. Didn’t nev- 
er ’tend one of ’em, did yer? Kinder 
windin’-sheety they are; but lots of fun. 
Here’s the parlor. Second or third-floor 
room, miss ?” 

“Either,” replied Patty. “I am par- 
ticular about the room being airy and 
clean only.” 

“As if they wern’t a@// that, in my 
house,” observed he, with stunning em- 
phasis on the personal pronoun. 

It was a, very small room, at the end 
of a long entry on the second floor, per- 
meated with dining-room smells, the pre- 
dominating odor at present being that of 
cod-fish balls. Patty distinctly heard 
the sizzle of their frying. “I never can 
endure this,” thought she; “and that 
man with one eye is dreadful. Its ex- 
pression is diabolical. But, oh dear! I 
wonder where we ‘’uns’ will find water 
in this inland Sahara?” She looked 
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round for a bell-pull. That convenience 
was lacking; but a small hand-bell stood 
on a table, which served for wash-stand, 
also. Patty rang it repeatedly, before a 
twelve-year-old boy announced himself 
by opening the door, without knocking. 
Momentary astonishment at the intru- 
sion gave way to indignation, as he said: 

“Look a-here, stranger! don’t you be 
ringin’ that bell fur me all the time. I 
ken jist tell you, it won’t fetch me. I 
don’t git ’nuf salary here to come at ev- 
ery body’s beck an’ call.” 

“Where is the bath-house?” peremp- 
torily demanded Patty. 

“Hain’t got none. There’s foot-tubs, 
an’ wash-bowls, an’ pitchers o’ water. 
The tank’s just down to the foot o’ them 
stairs, an’ you’re welcome to help your- 
self. Towels is served at 4 P.M.: there’s 
yourn a hangin’ on that hook.” And 
the imp shut the door, and went down- 
stairs, whistling — 

“ Not for Joseph, if he knows it— 
Not for Jo!” 

“Of all the impudence I ever heard!” 
soliloquized Patty. “That little wretch 
must belong to the sass-peddling family. 
Wonder how many more of them there 
are? Well, I must succeed here; and 
‘conquering those varmints’ will be a 
tall feather in my cap. Besides, the ex- 
citement of the conflict will be worth 
something. And then—there’s mother. 
A State certificate and the prospective 
principalship of a good city school will 
make her so comfortable — dear, darling 
mother! I wonder what she is doing 
now?” and Patty took from her bosom 
a little golden locket, and gazed at and 
kissed mother’s image, with a sigh of re- 
gret and remembrance. 

Before she had completed her toilet, 
the Doctor’s wife was announced; and 
“Just let me come right up where you 
are,” was followed by her unceremonious 
entry into the chamber. The young girl 
blushed with vexation: this intrusion 
upon her personal reticence, Patty felt 
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to be ill-bred and presuming; and she 
encountered the keen and inquisitive 
glance of Mrs. Randal with a dignity 
bordering on hauteur. The little woman 
was not at all confused by it. 

“Rayther taken aback, air you, Sister 
Dree, by not bein’ quite ready to see 
me? But it’s no matter. You needn’t 
apologize. J don’t mind—just go on 
with your dressin’, and I’ll look over 
these things in your trunk. We haven’t 
had the fall fashions up here yet, and it 
will be quite a treat.” 

Patty regarded her with open-eyed 
astonishment, as she deliberately pro- 
ceeded to unfold her best dress, careful- 
ly laid on the top of those more worn. 

“ Now that’s right pretty,” said she, 

shaking it out. “Ruffles seem to be go- 
ing out—I see you’ve got this made with 
folds. The material’s nice, too. How 
nuch was ita yard? More’n four bits, 
I reckon. ’Tain’t much worth while to 
bring good clothes up here this time o’ 
year, when the dust is so deep. Who 
made it for you? We haven’t gota first- 
class dress-maker here; and she’ll be 
glad of the chance to see your things. 
If I may be so bold, what do they charge 
for such a dress in ’Frisco?” 

The voluble visitor took breath, wait- 
ing a reply to her questions, meanwhile 
running her hand down to the bottom 
of the trunk, and bringing up a photo- 
graph in a morocco case. “Ah! who 
is here? Have we a beau down to the 
Bay?” she playfully said, with a sinister 
wink of her wicked gray eyes, proceed- 
ing to unclasp the case. 

Patty sprang, and snatched it from 
her. ‘Pardon me, madam! You take 
liberties.” 

Fatal error! The poor child did not 
know that to avoid the odium of “stuck- 
up,” she must lay bare to prying eyes 
the whole of her worldly effects. She 
did not know that she would be “talked 
about,” if she was supposed to have 
even the likeness of a young man who 
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was not an acknowledged lover. “And 
of course it was her beau,” said Mrs. 
Randal, expatiating on the indignity of 
having been requested to wait in the 
parlor till the minx had finished dress- 
ing, when she would be ready to receive 
calls. 

“Such hoity-toity high and mighti- 
nesses from a schoolmarm!” said ex- 
asperated Mrs. Randal, relating the in- 
cidents of her visit at the sewing- circle, 
that evening. . 

“She'll be clearly unpopular—that’s 
what she will,” chimed in Sister Silver- 
thorn. 

“T hear she’s been tuk to Driscol’s 
to board—a great come-down for Mrs. 
Driscol, for she’s one of your high - fly- 
ers, too.” 

“T’m just dying to see that organdy,” 
said Mrs. Newton—the acknowledged 
leader of fashion in the village——“for I 
want patterns; and I’m bound to see 
how her dresses are trimmed.” 

“She hasn’t got many, I can tell you, 
then,” retorted Sister Randal, with a 
sneer. 

The entrance of Mrs. Driscol prevent- 
ed further remark, for she was one of the 
women whose presence repressed gos- 
sip, and whose subjects of conversation 
never degenerated into ungenerous per- 
sonalities. 

Perhaps some excuse was to be made 
for Mrs. Randal, in the fact that she was 
an early Californian. There is an as- 
sumption about certain of this class 
which is simply ridiculous. They ap- 
propriate whole towns as family lots, 
because in early times they were the 
first-comers. They pry into the history 
of each subsequent arrival with the per- 
tinacity of relationship, and with not a 
tithe of the forbearance exercised toward 
those of kindred blood. They remem- 
ber with accuracy the time that Mrs. 
Creesus, now rolling in money, took in 
washing. They were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Honorable Member of the 
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Legislature from “our county” when he 
was unblessed withasecond shirt. They 
can give the records of families who came 
over the plains, or across the Isthmus, 
in ’49, now affluent, who had then pre- 
cious little to do with. They will regale 
you with experiences of their own, irici- 
dent to all pioneer civilization, with the 
relish and gusto of individual appropria- 
tiveness of all the hardships encounter- 
ed on the Pacific Slope—that being the 
wholesale term for every little mining- 
town in the country. The Pacific Slope 
is hurled at every stranger who comes, 
as if it was a chunk of solid gold. All 
its fruits are apples from the gardens 
of Hesperides. Its honey is sweeter 
than that of Mount Hybla. The native 
wines of the Pacific Slope, sir, are fit 
fermentations for the gods; and its 
grain-crops will store the granaries of 
the world. The crystals of California 
outvie in splendor the diamonds of Gol- 
conda, and the bark of the Big Trees 
has been heard all over creation. The 
golden waters of Shiloah’s river are not 
to be compared to the muddy depths of 
the Sacramento, and the “narrow” gauge 
leading to the pearl gates of the Eternal 
City is a mere myth to the wonderful 
realities of the iron highway termination 
on the Pacific Slope. “Let me tell you, 
sir,” Mrs. Silverthorn’s husband was 
wont to say, “that God put the finishin’ 
touch on this yere great plan o’ creation 
o’ His’n when He made Californy. Ef 
ever you’re favored to git to Yose-mite 
and the Geysers, you’ll find the stupen- 
diousness of the fust only equaled by 
the brileanest of the t’other. We don’t 
lack for nothin’, ’thout it’s calamus-root; 
an’, as for fires, why, we’ve Phoenixed- 
out o’ three o’ them an’ made lye o’ the 
ashes. Tell yer, stranger, this yere’s a 
great country.” 

There is another class, not simply 
dealing in laughable rhodomontade, but 
given to the drearier and darker task of 
resuscitating from the buried past errors 
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which have been emended, sins which 
have been repented of. They will hoard 
up secrets and spring them at inoppor- 
tune seasons upon those who have, in 
all sincerity, long since eschewed the 
short-comings of those lawless days. 
They will hint of peccadillos indulged 
in quite at variance with the staid re- 
spectability of husbands and fathers of 
families. They will hunt up preposter- 
ous accusations, and poison with wicked 
menace those who have well-nigh lived 
down the results of some sudden tempta- 
tion. If success has crowned hard years 
of toil and struggle, they are ungenerous 
in their memory of the parsimony which 
poverty compelled, and sneer at the ex- 
hibition of refined tastes and higher cult- 
ure, either ignorant or forgetful of the 
fact that it is impossible to indulge es- 
thetic longings in the midst of scant pe- 
cuniary resources ; and so Mrs. Randal, 
feeling herself snubbed by Miss Patty 
Dree, was hard on the young teacher. 


A touch of gall was added to her bitter- 
ness, also, from the fact that she had— 
after many years of small speculations 
and rigid stinginess — with a fatal blun- 
der worthy of a man, invested her savings 
in wild-cat stocks, and lost; since when 
she seemed harder and sharper than 


ever. 

The sewing-circle had been vapid of 
late; but this evening Patty’s ears must 
have burned, if she had not, in happy 
unconsciousness, been resting her wea- 
riness in Mrs. Driscol’s neat, little spare 
room, where, between the lavender-scent- 
ed sheets, she reposed —a perfect pict- 
ure, with her pretty, plump arms and 
swelling bosom half hidden by the au- 
burn hair tressed over them, and her 
eyes closed in serene sleep: a healthful 
and lovely image of rest. 


Doctor Randal—whose specialty was 
kindness to strangers, kept in perpetual 
check, however, by the old woman, as 
he irreverently called his wife—stopped 
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on his way down town, a few mornings 
after, to leave the school-house key with 
Miss Dree, in order that she might 
make some re-arrangement in chairs 
and benches, preparatory to its open- 
ing, taking occasion to present a few 
luscious pears and a pretty bouquet, 
which Patty received with smiles and 
blushes. 

“T don’t know how you will succeed,” 
he said. “There has always been trou- 
ble in our district. The boys, especial- 
ly, are unruly. I am not on the commit- 
tee this year, but shall be glad to of- 
fer you any assistance. My library is 
quite at your disposal.” Said library 
consisted of a dictionary, two cook 
books, some Methodist hymn- books, 
and several bound volumes of “The 
Ladies’ Repository.” 

“Has the school a library?” question- 
ed Patty, at the same time thanking him 
cordially. 

Whapsy was announced before Doc- 
tor Randal answered. ‘ How do, Doc.? 
How air you, Miss Dree ?—queer name, 
that o’ yourn. Reckon you'll change it 
one. o’ these days. Our teachers most 
always gits married. I told Sharp he 
oughter a-gone and met you. But Sharp 
ain’t strong: he was a-lyin’ down; had 
a sun-stroke or suthin’—leastways, he 
warn’t very well. I hain’t fetched no 
flowers, like Randal, there. He’s gota 
garden, an’ ken do them things. But 
here’s somethin’ ’Il come handy”—and he 
handed her a bundle of thin manzanita 
branches, knotty and uneven. “You’d 
better put one o’ them in soak for Hazen 
Sims. He’s the worst boy in this town; 
you can’t manage him, nohow. Why, 
the last teacher we had licked him about 
every day.” 

“The unfeeling brute!” said Patty, 
with kindling eye and flushed cheeks. 
“Keep your switches, Mr. Whapsy. J 
shall never use them on one of the chil- 
dren.” 

Whapsy burst into a coarse laugh. 
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“That’s a good one,” said he. “Chil- 
dren! why, Hazen Sims and half a doz- 
en more o’ them boys is a’most grown 
men.” J 

“Then certainly I should not attempt 
to whip them.” 

“Well, not exactly, mebbe; but jist 
crack their knuckles, or hit em a rap on 
the ears.” 

Patty, utterly disgusted, and wonder- 
ing whether the other directors were as 
illiterate and unfeeling, was about ask- 
ing to be excused, when a bang at the 
door was followed by the entrance of the 
imp of the hotel, carrying her forgotten 
satchel. “Gosh! but ain’t the fellows 
at Barnum’s had fun over them curls,” 
he exclaimed, as he swung the bag to- 
ward her. “I jist snatched ’em an’ run, 
an’ I want two bits fur my trouble. Here 
they be,” he added, holding Patty’s un- 
fortunate “front locks,’’ which had been 
nicely crimped in San Francisco, in his 
hand; “but you don’t git ’em, you bet, 
till you fork over.” 

A sense of the ludicrous overcame the 
rising temper of the new teacher, and 
she burst into a tremulous laugh just 
verging on tears. 

“Take that for your impudence ;” and 
Whapsy’s heavy palm rang in red heat 
on the brown cheek of the boy, who re- 
treated in haste, screaming: “ You darn- 
ed old Methodist corpse-washer! I'll 
git even with you yet; see if I don’t.” 

Down to the hotel he started forth- 
with, the tingling smart on his cheek 
adding to the rage in his heart. He 
met Ned Burris, a shock-headed young- 
ster, ripe for any mischief, and Swan 

Peak, a weak-eyed and weaker- brained 
scamp, whose thievish propensities had 
gained him the title of “ Magpie,” in the 
village. 

“Look a-here, fellows! I'll tell you 
what—that darned old schoolmarm’s a 
regular stunner; an’ ef we git the whip- 
hand o’ her, it’s time we begun. I’ve 
bin slapped fur her a’ready, an’ blame 
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ef I’m goin’ to put up with lickens from 
any of ’em.” 

“Why, did she cuff yer?” questioned 
Ned. “Seems to me, she’s too small to 
fight like that.” 

“No, she didn’t, you bet! but old Jim 
Whapsy, he pitched inter me, jist fur 
takin’ her satchel back, an’ wantin’ two 
bits. Wish I’d kep’ her old curls.” 

The boys meant mischief. They in- 
tended to try the very soul of the new 
teacher with insubordination ; and when, 
on the following Monday, school open- 
ed, and she came smiling in, her tidy 
white wrapper l.notted with a pretty blue 
ribbon, and a sweet-brier rose shedding 
its fragrance over those very curls, there 
was an ominous luli—the forerunner of 
a storm. 

Patty was keenly intuitive: she felt 
the moral atmosphere charged with elec- 
tricity, and knew that she must strike 
first, or all would be lost. She advanced 
with dignity to the raised platform, where, 
standing at the teacher’s desk, her eyes 
could command the whole school. It 
was a large room, overcrowded with pu- 
pils. Hard work for one woman to man- 
age, with uncommon executive ability; 
laborious drudgery for the novitiate, un- 
used to the duties and responsibilities 
of teaching. How is it that our country 
schools are so illy regulated? Do the 
members of the Board of Education be- 
stow their attention on schools within 
the city limits only, that they ignore the 
pressing needs of those in the outlying 
counties all over the State? How is it 
that men like Whapsy and Penny, igno- 
rant of even rudimentary education, are 
intrusted with the oversight of teachers, 
and are considered competent to criti- 
cise their methods, when they have not 
the first idea of elementary instruction? 

Patty Dree had those peculiarly ex- 
pressive gray eyes which could over- 
whelm one with shame at a glance of 
reproof, or melt into that gracious and 
generous forgiveness of offenses which 
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made one her friend for life. But she 
withheld either, and fronted the rising 
insubordination with steady determina- 
tion, holding it in check for a season. 
Then the storm broke. Spit-balls were 
hurled from desk to desk; rulers played 
tattoo on slates ; wet sponges were flung 
from one to another; feet were scraped 
on the floor, and shrill whistling mingled 
its treble with the dying-chicken agonies 
of the infernal squeedunk. 

“Boys !”—the voice was command- 
ing, the intonation liquid and sweet — 
“if you please, I will commence school 
by telling you a story.” » 

Those rude natures were prepared for 
threats — entreaties — commands; _ but 
they were taken unaweres by this gra- 
cious efflorescence of good humor. 

“The young gentlemen will please be 
seated ; the young ladies will close their 
books.” 

Young ladies and gentlemen! 
a new era in Blue-nose Cafion, when 
they were addressed by such respectful 
titles. Young varmints— barbarians — 
hoydens—were familiar enough to them. 
But never before had a teacher, in the 
best of times, called them any thing but 
boys and girls; more frequently, clod- 
hoppers and dunces. 

And such a story! It bore no direct 
reference ; but every child there knew it 
for a sermon of reproof—knew it for a 
shaming of ignorance and cowardice — 
knew it for a triumphant vindication of a 
teacher’s authority, and an earnest ap- 
peal to the manliness and honor of pu- 
pils. And when it was finished, and 
Patty said, “We will now commence a 
review of studies, that I may class you 
properly,” all indications of rebellion had 
disappeared; and the morning’s work 
went quietly on, till the noon-bell allow- 
ed freedom for comment, and time to 
renew hostilities: for the unsubdued ele- 
ment of mischief still preponderated — 
Hazen Sims leading the malcontents, 
and the other boys clustering about in 
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knots, discussing the situation. Even 
the smallest children in school seemed 
aware that something out of the daily 
rou‘ine was going on; for they forsook 
their play-houscs under the trees, es- 
chewed their bits of broken china, and 
wedged themselves into any little open 
spaces left in the various closely clus- 
tering groups scattered over the play- 
ground, in the old-time fashion of little 
pitchers with very large ears. 

“Ned Burris says Hazen Sims is goin’ 
to bust up this school,” said little Tony 
Belcher, a chub-fisted youngster, whose 
unpleasant sniffle seemed to have been 
contagious, as several little girls in the 
vicinity of his bench were likewise af- 
flicted. Molly, Katy, and Nelly .Bab- 
cock, a trio of triplets, having twin 
brothers, eagerly caught at the infor- 
mation, and communicated it to others, 
with a preliminary “If you won’t never 
tell, I'll tell you something,” till it seem- 
ed to be generally understood “some- 
thing was up.” 

Ray Berton, a quiet, slim boy, stood 
apart, and remarked to one or other pass- 
ing by, that he thought that was a beau- 
tiful story Miss Dree had read them ; and 
how kind she had been not to notice 
their rudeness. A few of the girls list- 
ened, but the majority sought the conde- 
scending notice of Sims, and, without 
any active participation as yet, were 
ready for allegiance to him. 

“ She needn’t think she’s goin’ to 
come it over us boys with her old sto- 
ries,” said he. “I shan’t obey her, fur 
one: she ain’t nothin’ but a school - girl 
herself.” 

The uproar of the morning seeming 
not to have had any effect on Miss Dree, 
it was resolved that the first act of down- 
right disobedience was to be inaugurated 
by Sims; “and then, if she’s goin’ to 
hit us over the head, like Miss Grimes 
did, I, for one, won’t stand it—who says 
they will?” Nota word f:om any one: 
the girls were all afraid Sims would take 
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vengeance on their brothers, and the 
smaller children stood in awe of his over- 
powering strength. 

Unwise Whapsy! Aaron’s rod blos- 
somed not more speedily than that bun- 
dle of manzanita twigs. It had been 
caught sight of by the boy at the hotel; 
and he had heard “the boys” —as all 
grown loafers are called in country towns 
— laughing and making game, and pun- 
ning on switches, in a mysterious way, 
till his young soul was fired with the 
glory of a strategic movement against the 
enemy; and he had taken Sims in as an 
ally, well knowing he would, by inherent 
force of character, assume leadership. 

One gentle female teacher had flogged 
the children unmercifully, and had even 
called in Whapsy to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment on the larger boys. It was un- 
der her 7¢yéme the school had obtain- 
ed its unenviable reputation. She had 
been followed by a succession of school- 
marms, incapable and exasperating, and 
less tolerant to the pupils than the over- 
bearing male tormentors they had expe- 
rienced. Ignorance and discontent had 
ripened ; and a new schoolmarm was the 
signal for open defiance. 

The bell rang. The pupils trooped 
in, hot, flushed, and dusty. Patty had 
sprinkled the room with fresh water, and 
hung a few bright blossoms over maps 
and pictures. The green shutters were 
drawn together, excluding the glaring 
sunlight and shading and cooling the 
room. The subdued light seemed to 
add to the subduing influence of her 
own quiet dignity. Nothing occurred 
of a disorderly character until after the 
two-o’clock signal for the dismissal of 
the primary pupils. It seemed hard to 
ruffle the sweet demeanor of the young 
girl, who was so courteous and polite, or 
to break in upon the order which seemed 
to evolve itself from her skillful arrange- 
ment of classes and lessons. 

The boy from the hotel whispered to 
Swan Peak, “Guess Hazen’s gin out 
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a-kickin’ up a rumpus; an’ I wouldn’t 
keer, only I’d like to see old Whapsy 
paid fur that slap he gin me.” 

“T say, Swany, air you on Hazen’s 
side?” 

“T hain’t on nobody’s side. I go fur 
plunder. Ef there’s any to be had, me 
an’ Ned’s in; otherwise, I’m not.” 

The hour-hand had reached ¢/ree, on 
the dial of the Yankee clock hanging 
over the desk. Its audible tick was dis- 
tinctly heard in the intervals of exami- 
nations, as, one by one, the names of the 
pupils were written in their order. The 
first class alone remained to be ques- 
tioned; and Miss Dree, with an appre- 
hensive sense of its hitherto unmanage- 
able character, had left it till the last. 
Hazen Sims was the head boy, for, with 
unconquerable energy, he maintained the 
first place in every department of study, 
as well as in every conceivable plan of 
mischief. He was born to be a leader, 
either for good or evil; and Miss Dree 
felt that to-day might possibly be the 
turning-point in his life. She had heard 
much of him which she wished she had 
not, for she liked him, in spite of his de- 
fiant manner; and all that had been said 
of him revealed no mean or sordid trait. 
Of his private life, nobody seemed to 
know much. The death of his mother 
had left him the sole care of one little 
sister ; and many a boy bore a black eye 
for teasing little Susie, many another was 
in high favor with this despotic Mogul 
for sundry kindnesses bestowed on the 
little three-year-old toddler — left, for 
safe - keeping, with an old colored wom- 
an during the boy’s absence at school. 
Aunt Rachel stood up resolutely for 
Hazen. “Call him the wust boy in 
town?” she said, indignantly. “Ef he 
zs, honey, he’s ben made so by bein’ the 
wust treated. His pore mammy could 
tell o’ many a meal did without by that 
yere chile, all on account o’ her an’ Su- 
sie. An’ when my ole man tuk sick-wid 
the rheumatis, that cretur jist toted ev- 
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ery pail o’ water an’ stick o’ wood fur 
me in the rainy season. I hope to mas- 
sy, that gal won’t go to take his charac- 
ter on hearsay. I tell yer, honey, that 
Whapsy used to be a overseer when I 
lived down in Georgy, an’ he jist han- 
kers to flog Massa Hazen. Don’t you 
b’lieve nothin’ he says ’beut him.” 

It is probable no more trouble would 
have fallen to the lot of Miss Dree, in 
her management, than is usual in un- 
graded and mixed schools, but for the 
interference of Whapsy, who had all the 
vigilance, but none of the skill, of a de- 
tective. By some means, he had receiv- 
ed an intimation that the boys were going 
to make Blue-nose Cajion too hot to hold 
another woman teacher; and he resolv- 
ed to be present at to-day’s examination, 
in order to strike terror into the souls 
of the children, who cordially detested 
him. His peculiar forte of exposing their 
weaknesses before strangers, had won 
for him various sobriguets of ridicule 
and contempt. “Spy Whapsy,” “Old 
‘Pap Whapsy,” and the like, had finally 
merged into “ Deady Whapsy,” in allu- 
sion to his business, which he pursued 
with no more sympathy or sense of feel- 
ing than the “defuncts”—as lie always 
called them—for whom he performed the 
last offices. 

“First class for examination.” The 
boys. and girls, about equal in number, 
filed past the teacher, and took their 
places, watched by the cruel eyes of 
Whapsy, who held a small rattan threat- 
eningly inhis hand. Instead of commen- 
cing at the head,. Patty selected the mid- 
dle boy of the class to answer the first 
question in algebra, passing thence down- 
ward with a difficult sum in equations, 
which she felt well assured the three re- 
maining boys could not solve; and hop- 
ing the pride of success would ward off 
any intention there might be on the part 
of Sims to show contempt of her au- 
thority. 

But he was not to be thus foiled. He 
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meant to measure his strength with that 
of Miss Dree. She was only a girl, any- 
how—-younger by a whole year than her 
refractory pupil; and Penny and Whap- 
sy might go to grass, settin’ up girls over 
him. 

“Master Sims will answer the ques- 
tion,” said Patty, repeating it, slowly and 
distinctly. 

For a moment the boy wavered; a 
bright flush of gratified pride shot across 
his face at the respectful manner of the 
young teacher. But the boys expected 
fun, and the girls were ready to titter, 
and he knew the fate of a braggart; be- 
sides, he really wanted to test the au- 
thority of the new schoolmarm. 

While he deliberated, his opportunity 
was lost. 

“ Pass it,” fell from Patty’s lips; and 
the next boy—a lusty, young butcher, 
with a fist like a sledge-hammer— went 
up head. 

“You'd no right to pass it; I knew 
it,”’ Sims said. 

“You must retrieve your mistake by 
replying more promptly next time,” was 
the gentle rejoinder. 

“ Darn if I will. 

“Master Sims 


You let him cheat.” 
will take his seat, 


please.” Patty knew now the crisis 
had come. The sooner i was over the 
better. 


A defiant “I won’t,” impetuously ut- 
tered, hissed through the room, and hurt 
poor Patty like a shot. 

But the attention of the school was 
riveted on Whapsy, as he sprang toward 
the belligereni boy, and, without warning, 
hit him a sharp cut with the rattan over 
the face. Blood spurted from his lips 
on the dainty dress of the teacher, who 
lifted her hands before him in an atti- 
tude both of appeal and defense. 

“Do not strike him, Mr. Whapsy. I 
can manage my own school.” 

But both antagonists were swayed by 
fierce passion. The hot blood of un- 
controlled boyhood opposed itself to a 
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temper which years of indulgence had 
rendered fearful. Whapsy was but an 
enraged animal. He threw away his 
lithe switch, and, with a double-fist of 
iron, beat the boy, and baffled his re- 
turning blows, till Miss Dree, in an ag- 
ony of fear and feeling, threw her arms 
about Hazen, and shouted “Murder!” 
at the top of her voice. 

“Help—help him, boys! every one of 
you. I command it. He will be kill- 
ed” —as a blow, aimed over her head, 
hit Sims on the temple and felled him to 
the ground. The purple rage of Whap- 
sy knew no bounds. He hated the boy, 
and would have kicked him dead; but 
the older boys had responded to the 
teacher’s call, and resolutely held him 
back. 

Doctor Randal, who happened to be re- 
moving an old stove from an empty house 
in the vicinity of the school, with a view 
of appropriation, heard Patty’s scream, 
and the uproar, and hurried in. As he 
entered, the teacher stood over the pros- 
trate form of the boy like a Pythoness of 
Fate, and, pointing to Whapsy, in a voice 
totally unlike her usually sweet tones, 
said, “ Arrest that murderer!” 

“He beat Sims. He’s killed Hazen; 
he’s fetched blood. Hazen didn’t do 
nothin’, did he, Miss Dree?” The girls 
crying; the boys eager to vindicate 
Sims. Frightened at his pale face and 
death-like insensibility, Patty ran for 
water: “Oh, Doctor! do something for 
the poor boy; don’t let that man es- 
cape.” 

“No’m—no’m;” and the great boys 
clustered round the wretch, and held him 
as in a vise, while the boy from the ho- 
tel ran for an officer. 

That day was never forgotten in Blue- 
nose Cafion. They will tell you yet of 
the slowly returning consciousness of 
Sims, and his first question of “ Where’s 
little Susie?” They will tell you of the 
long days of helpless fever, and the un- 
tiring watch of the gentle little teacher’s 
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mother, who came all the way from San 
Francisco to nurse him. The whole 
town rang with the affair, and, before 
night, parents from the neighboring vil- 
lages came pouring in, who had heard 
the details from their own boys and girls, 
intensifying the excitement. Tar and 
feathers, and lynching, were freely spo- 
ken of, as none too good for the miscre- 
ant; and only Miss Dree’s persuasions 
to the contrary saved him. He was giv- 
en an hour to leave the place, on the one 
condition of never returning. The hor- 
rible proposition of nailing him up in one 
of his own coffins and burying him alive, 
emanated from the little “sass” peddler. 
The idea was put into execution, so far 
as carrying him to the cars in this ghast- 
ly style. A mock funeral procession fol- 
lowed, with caricatures of the “great 
defunct,” in various phases of his career 
as trustee and committee-man. Toot- 
ing-horns, tin- pans, and squeedunks 
blended their discordance with the un- 
earthly moanings of the attending crowd, 
and the dismal jubilee ended by dump- 
ing the detested Whapsy, box and all, 
into the baggaye-car, with derisive epi- 
thets, shouts, and simulated tears. The 
Blue-nose, on the great rock-face over- 
hanging the cafton, seemed to sniffle in 
sympathy. Before the cars were an hour 
on their way, the village subsided into 
its accustomed monotone. 


For many days thereafter, Sims was 
an invalid. But with the cooling rains 
of the bright November days, his strength 
revived, and, leaving little Susie to the 
tender care of Mrs. Dree, "he sought a 
wider sphere of activity — educating 
himself with the proceeds of his own 
labor, and, from time to time, sending 
small remittances for this little darling 
of his heart. 

The school progressed. 
and unmanageable as it had been, list- 
less and incapable as the pupils had 
seemed heretofore, they were electrified 
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into new life under the wise and firm 
control of this remarkable little Patty 
Dree. 

“The best model school we have in 
our mountains, I assure you, sir,” said 
Mr. Silverthorn. “Why, sir, you jest 
oughter a-seen that gal a-wieldin’ them 
boys an’ gals ’thout no corforeal pun- 
ishment. Tell yer what: thefe ain’t 
nowheres, ’cept on the Pacific Slope, 
sich institutions o’ larnin’ as our public 
schools. Yes, sir’ee; they jest cram 
them young ’uns chock full o’ every 
thing —cypherin’, the main stan’-by. 
An’ ez fur grammer: there’s Quacken- 
boss, an’ every child’s bound to be either 
a quack ora boss on verbs an’ adjectives, 
pronouns, an’ all them kind o’ things. 
We’ve got a boy down to ’Frisco, grad- 
uated here, ’ll be President yit. Maybe 
you hain’t never met him in that village 
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“OR the first time, we have a North 
iz Polar Expedition starting from 
the Golden Gate, and by a route hither- 
to unexplored—an expedition as unique 
in its conception as it is brilliant in its 
prospects —the most heroic and daring 
of all the numerous attempts to pene- 
trate to that unknown region, to which 
the eyes of our best sea-worthies have 
been turned for over three centuries. 
Honor has given its spur, glory has prof- 
fered its incentive, and science has aid- 
ed with its advantages; but in vain have 
all united in the effort to cross that icy 
barrier which surrounds the Pole itself: 
obstacles insurmountable by the most 
daring and persistent resolve have baf- 
fled the enterprising explorer, and a dis- 
tance of 440 miles still separates the 
Arctic navigator from the goal of his 
ambition. We are accustomed to vaunt 
our advancements in science, our im- 
provements in art; but our much-lauded 
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He’s named Sims—old man Sims’ boy, 
as was left a orphan by his mar, though, 
poor woman! she couldn’t help it. He’s 
in the bank now—the trustedest, and 
honoredest, and exemplaryest young 
man you’ll see anywhere. Sister Ran- 
dal, she was down to the Bay ’tother 
day, an’ she met him. He was a-look- 
in’ so spry, she wouldn’t never a-knowed 


him. An’ he’s goin’ to be married, 
too! Maybe don’t know the party? 


No. Well, puttin’ this an’ that togeth- 
er, an’ Mrs. Driscol a-keepin’ so close 
about what tuk Mrs. Dree an’ little Su- 
sie down to the Bay, Sister Randal’s jist 
ferreted it all out; an’ who do you think 
is a-goin’ to be the bride? Can’t guess? 
Well, sir, ’twon’t be long afore Patty 
Dree, schoolmarm, ’ill be Mrs. Hazen 
Sims; an’ a likelier couple you won’t 
find on the Pacific Slope.” 


NORTH POLE. 


knowledge fails us before the barriers im- 
posed by Nature, and now, in 1872, we 
are as far from reaching the North Pole 
as was Parry, in 1827—nay, farther, for 
since that time no one has succeeded in 
reaching so high a point as that gained 
by the illustrious English voyager. Kane 
and Morton penetrated to 81°; Kolde- 
meyer, Von Otter, Weyprecht, Bessel, 
etc., toa similar latitude ; Hayes almost 
to 82°; but all have had to turn back, 
alike repelled by the obstacles which be- 
set them. The routes by Spitzbergen, by 
Nova Zembla, by Wellington Channel, 
by Smith Sound, have all been tried: 
this summer will see renewed enter- 
prises by three of these avenues, and 
another by the way of Behring Strait— 
a route so difficult that hitherto it has 
daunted all expeditions, but now one is 
found “whom danger doth but dare.” 
Monsieur Octave Pavy, for three years 
the secretary and associate of the la- 
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mented Gustave Lambert, has thrown 
himself into the breach left by the sad 
death of the French explorer, and from 
his own resources equipped an expedi- 
tion, which started from San Francisco 
in May, 1872. Accompanied by five 
others, he has taken passage in a ship 
chartered for the occasion, visiting Pe- 
tropaulovski or other Siberian settle- 
ments, where he will take on board the 
requisite number of dogs for sledge pur- 


poses, with the necessary dried salmon: 


for food and the reindeer skins for cloth- 
ing, and his entire equipment be com- 
pleted so as to enter Behring Strait by 
August Ist. Observations for depth, 
temperature, and currents will be con- 
tinued through and across the strait, and 
the earliest opportunity taken of having 
his party and stores deposited on Kel- 
lett Land.* If such misfortune should 
arise that the ice hindered the landing, 
it is M. Pavy’s intention to be put on 
shore either in the neighborhood of Cape 
Jakan, or perchance on Herald Island. 
When on Kellett Land, with his dogs 
and all his supplies, the ship will return 
to San Francisco. A fortnight or so 
will be spent in hunting game and ob- 
taining such stock of fresh meat as the 
land or sea may afford, and at the same 
time the equipment will be set in order 
for a journey across the new continent. 
As there will be over ten thousand 
pounds of material to carry, and as the 
entire winter is to be spent in transpor- 
tation, an advance of but four miles per 
day is calculated on: thus permitting of 
a double journey each day, only half the 
weight being forwarded atatime. Ex- 
pecting to traverse the length of Kellett 
Land by March, and to find the open 
Polar Sea bathing its northern shores, 
M. Pavy will launch his raft, and pro- 








* This land, first seen and laid down by Captain 
Kellett, of the English Navy, was named after its 
discoverer, and has so been marked on the charts. 
Its re-discovery by Captain Long and others gives no 
title to re-naming : Kellett Land has the priority over 
Wrangell Land. 
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ceed due north toward the Pole. Hav- 
ing reached this point, a return to civili- 
zation by way of Smith Sound will offer 
the best advantages; and less difficulty 
is apprehended from the Pole to Cape 
Union or Cape Independence than dur- 
ing the previous part of the voyage. 
Once at either of these capes, the ice- 
foot will furnish a good pathway down 
to the Esquimaux of Etah, or, at any 
rate, Port Foulke, where game is abun- 
dant. During all this time, the supply 
of provisions will be amply sufficient, as 
the raft-journey is based upon a freight 
of six thousand pounds: this would give 
at least two years’ food after reaching 
the northern shores of Smith Sound. 
Arrangements will be made so that the 
adventurous explorers can be brought 
home either from Etah or Cape York. 
The matériel of the expedition is as 
novel as the route. M. Pavy, although 
not himself an Arctic explorer, has for 
years given the subject his deepest con- 
sideration, and few of those who have 
personally encountered the hardships of 
Arctic work are more conversant with 
the efforts already made, the causes of 
partial success in some, and failure in 
others. A student-geographer and an- 
notator of Arctic facts, he brings to his 
present enterprise a Jhysigue inured to 
Alpine work; a personal magnetism 
which evoked the wondrous success of 
the Black Guerrillas in the late Franco- 
German war; a knowledge of naviga- 
tion obtained personally on the high 
seas; a scientific training acquired in 
the University of Paris—all cemented 
together by a volonté which quails not 
before the dangers of a Polar winter, 
and an ardor not to be cooled by the 
rigors of an Arcticclimate. He is liter- 
ally pervaded with the one idea, and 
willing to hazard all in Arctic research. 
While his enthusiasm is so great, and 
his hopes most sanguine, he has still 
well calculated the cost, and, in so far 
as in him lies, will be prepared for all 
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emergencies. Noordinary obstacles will 
move him from his purpose; and with 
an honest endeavor to advance the in- 
terests of science does he turn his face 
Poleward. 

Captain Mikes, of Nonpareil fame, 
accompanies M. Pavy, and in no other 
hands could the navigation of the raft be 
so safe. His voyage across the Atlantic 
is an earnest of his undaunted pluck. 
Fertile of genius, and of indomitable en- 
ergy, he will be an invaluable aid in this 
dangerous enterprise. Dr. Chismore, 
from California, also joins the expe- 
dition; and his experience in Alaska, 
while in the United States Army, and 
with the Western Union Extension Tel- 
egraph, will be of considerable service. 
He has already been into the Arctic 
Ocean—so that he is not altogether new 
to the ice—and his whole heart is in the 
work. One of the remaining members 
of the expedition is a noted hunter on 


‘the plains ; the other two are good whale- 


men. 

The character of the expedition will 
not permit of any elaborate experiments 
or series of observations; but all avail- 
able opportunities will be seized for me- 
teorological readings and recording the 
magnetic constants, while particular at- 
tention will be directed to geographical 
positions and currents. 

The raft is made of four hollow In- 
dia-rubber cylinders, twenty-five feet in 
length, upon which, when lashed to- 
gether, can be placed a deck; with all 
the equipments of a boat. The raft itself 
will weigh about one thousand pounds, 
and is capable of carrying a dead weight 
of ten thousand pounds. While cross- 
ing the Atlantic in the Nonpareil, Cap- 
tain Mikes met with very rough weather; 
but his apparently frail bark stood the 
test well, in the heaviest sea riding safe- 
ly on the surface of the waves, and even 
bulwarks were unnecessary. Boats made 
of India rubber have, for many years, 
been used in the Arctic expeditions ; but 
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the Halkett boat has only been employed 
for crossing cracks in the ice and nar- 
row lanes of water: it is yet to be proved 
how well the raft will serve M. Pavy’s 
purpose. Its lightness and portability 
are much in its favor, for no whaleboat 
could be carried by so small a party. 
As it is, forty or fifty dogs will be re- 
quired to transport the material. 

A careful compilation of the scientific 
data afforded by previous Arctic ob- 
servers, and a close study of the cur- 
rents which move in those regions, have 
led M. Pavy synthetically to announce 
a theory, which he hopes to confirm by 
his present expedition. The tendency 
of all northerly currents to trend to the 
east, and the westerly set of southerly 
currents, being admitted, the question 
of the course of the Kuro Siwo, after 
emerging from Behring Strait, is open 
to conjecture and discussion. Arctic 
explorers do not tell us of any normal 
strong set to the east round Point Bar- 
row; but, on the contrary, represent a 
steady current as setting strongly west- 
ward and northward past Cape Jakan. 
Whence does the anomaly arise? True, 
a partial set to the northward, past Her- 
ald Island, is spoken of; but the main 
body of water which flows round East 
Cape takes a north- westerly direction. 
The only available explanation, M. Pavy 
thinks, is to be found in the presence of 
a large continent, which presents a bar- 
rier to the normal eastward course of 
the Black Stream. The observations of 
Sir Robert M‘Clure, at Banks’ Land — 
comparing the condition of the ice near 
the north-west extremity with that of the 
remaining western coast of the island — 
can only be explained by the presence 
of land to the westward, which acts as 
a barrier to the heavy Polar pack, and 
directs the course of that icy current 
east, through Banks’ Strait, toward Lan- 
caster Sound. M. Pavy argues that this 
land must be continuous with that which 
is known to exist off the north-eastern 
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coast of Siberia— Kellett Land—a con- 
tinuity demanded by the absence of any 
known currents setting from the north 
in the space between Point Barrow and 
Banks’ Strait. That the western coast 
of this land conforms almost to the par- 
allel of longitude upon which its south- 
west cape is placed, he believes is sup- 
ported by the observations of Wrangell 
and Hedenstrém, who found the Polynia, 
which so effectually barred their prog- 
ress, farther to the north the more west- 
erly their attempts were made. He also 
conjectures that this new land extends 
very considerably to the north —at least 
to the parallel of 80°, if not, perchance, 
to 85°—as the drift-wood which is sup- 
plied by the Siberian rivers is found on 
the Spitzbergen, Jan Mayen, and east 
Greenland coasts, and not on the north- 
ern shores of the Parry Islands and the 
regions lying north of Smith Sound. 
The lower the latitude given to the north- 
ern extremity of this land, the more 
quickly would the warm current revert 
to its normal course—namely, to the 
eastward. Very little drift-wood, of any 
description, has been noticed on the 
Parry Islands, and that not of the Sibe- 
rian type. M. Pavy’s theory supposes 
that this continent will, and does, act as 
a guide to the western branch of the 
Kuro Siwo, and that the Gulf Stream of 
the Pacific afterward will be found to 
cross the Polar space, and ultimately as- 
sist in forming the Arctic stream, which 
passes south, along the eastern coast of 
Greenland, as far as Cape Farewell, 
where it sinks below the western, or Da- 
vis Strait, branch of the Gulf Stream of 
the Atlantic. 

The principle of compensation prevails 
all through Nature; and wherever we find 
a warm surface-current, there also may 
we expect a deep cold counter-current, 
and vice versa, below the temperature of 
39° 2’ Fahrenheit. Not only a southern 
cold current along the east coast of 
Greenland is allowed by hydrographers, 
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but also a deep-sea current passing under 
the Gulf Stream itself. A conjecture is 
also entertained that somewhat similar 
relations occur in Davis Strait and Baf- 
fin Bay. About the parallel of 45? west, 
the Gulf Stream gives off a western 
branch which proceeds northward to- 
ward Davis Strait, and at Cape Fare- 
well meets with the cold east Green- 
land stream, which it conquers, the 
Polar current there submerging and 
continuing its course to the south-west, 
“by the secret pathways of the sea,” 
but leaving its freight of floating ice 
upon the surface. This west Greenland 
current has been traced almost as far 
north as Disco Island, when, having 
been cooled down to the maximum den- 
sity point of water—39° 2’ Fahrenheit— 
it in turn yields to the Baffin Bay cold 
current, and sinks beneath it. Absolute 
observations as to its subsequent course 
have not been made, but as icebergs 
have been seen plowing their way north- 
ward through the pack-ice of Melville 
Bay, it may reasonably be conjectured 
that they owe their progress to the con- 
tinuation of this stream. In March, at 
the depth of 120 fathoms, I found the 
temperature to be 34° 5’ Fahrenheit, 
showing its presence in 69° latitude, 59° 
longitude. By the time it reaches the 
latitude of Cape Alexander, it will most 
likely have cooled down sufficiently be- 
low the maximum density point as again 
to come to the surface, and form the 
northerly: current, described by Ingle- 
field, Kane, and Hayes. We may, with 
reason, suppose that the greater portion 
of this submerged current passes under 
the main body of the Baffin Bay stream, 
through Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, 
and their northern and north-western 
outlets, and re-appear at the surface, 
after the necessary loss of heat and den- 
sity. A similar submergence must also 
occur with the Kuro Siwo branch, for the 
hydrothermic law is absolute. The point 
at which this will take place is open to 
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conjecture, but it is not at all unlikely 
that it may be at a latitude not far from 
80°, if Kellett Land terminate at this 
point. I fear pack-ice will be found to 
extend along its shore, presenting great 
obstacles to M. Pavy’s explorations. I 
conjecture that this pack forms a part of 
the great circumpolar belt which has 
hitherto barred all penetration to the 
Pole, and from which loose floes de- 
scend through Behring Strait in late 
autumn and winter. It may also be the 
source of the great Polar ice-stream 
which flows out of Lancaster Sound. 
It will be thus seen that I do not take 
the Polynia found by Hedenstrém, Tar- 
taranow, and Wrangell to be the true 
open Polar Sea, but simply a bight form- 
ed by the warm waters of the Black 
Stream, somewhat analogous to the deep 
indentation observed between Spitzber- 
gen and Nova Zembla, and that the so- 
called open Polar Sea will not be en- 
countered in this region probably south 
of the parallel of 80°. So long ago as 
1852, Petermann expressed the opinion 
that this Polynia was an extension of the 
Gulf Stream which had passed to the 
eastward round the north of Nova Zem- 
bla; but, with the greatest deference to 
this high authority, and in the absence of 
thermometric observations, I may ques- 
tion the capability of the Gulf Stream re- 
taining the requisite heat for so long a 
distance ; besides, all known soundings 
on the edge of the Polynia give a depth 
under twenty-five fathoms, while more 
than two hundred fathoms have been ob- 
tained between the coast of Spitzbergen 
and the Scandinavian peninsula. If the 
Polynia be caused by the Pacific stream, 
the continent of Kellett Land may be 
found, perchance, more to the westward 
than is conjectured by M. Pavy. The 
Polynia of the Russian Arctic explorers 
was seen about the middle or latter end 
of March, O. S.; and, as the northerly 
current through Behring Strait has be- 
gun to make at that time, I regard 7# as 
Vor. VIII. — 36. 
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the cause of the open water. Now, the 
width of the strait is about forty miles, 
while the space between the north-east- 
ern coast of New Siberia and M. Pavy’s 
estimate of Kellett Land is about 250 
to 300 miles. The depth being equal 
or nearly so, I can scarcely conjecture 
that the warm stream can so expand, 
fan-like, as to occupy all this intervening 
sea, if it do exist; and the argument of 
M. Pavy for the western limit of the new 
continent reverts upon himself. It ap- 
pears to me, therefore, that Kellett Land, 
or some off-lying land, must extend to 
within fifty miles or so of the island of 
New Siberia. Of course, the mere ex- 
istence of such land will present more 
or less of a breadth of ice which will 
hang along its shore, but the mean width 
of the Kuro Siwo branch can not much 
exceed that of Behring Strait. 

It has been argued by M. Pavy that 
the presence of no drift-wood of Siberian 
origin upon the northern shores of the 
Parry group and north of Smith Sound, 
will be accounted for by the prolonga- 
tion of Kellett Land to a high north lat- 
itude; but I imagine that the amount of 
wood carried upon the surface of the 
warm branch will be but limited, com- 
pared to that afforded by the large riv- 
ers of Siberia, which small amount even 
would be stopped, when the warm stream 
meets with the belt of ice I have spoken 
of, as forming here the edge of the Polar 
basin, while that from the Lena, Yeni- 
sei, and Obi enters the main Polar stream 
which heads off the Gulf Stream, and 
ultimately becomes the east Greenland 
current. This seems to me to be a more 
satisfactory way in which to account for 
the absence of all Siberian drift upon 
the shores of the Parry Islands. 

I have hitherto refrained from speak- 
ing of that small portion of the Kuro 
Siwo, which, passing through Behring 
Strait, is known to stream northward 
beyond Herald Island. If the new con- 
tinent here formed a cud de sac, I take it 
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that such current would not obtain; on 
the contrary, its presence seems to me 
as probably indicating an opening to the 
north. That the channel is but a limit- 
ed or contracted strait is also likely, from 
the fact that the major part of the Beh- 
ring Strait stream trends off to the west- 
ward, and only the smaller portion pass- 
es north. That Kellett Land is not con- 
tinuous to the eastward as far as the 
conjectured land off Banks’ Land might 
be urged from analogy, no such extent of 
continent being elsewhere known in the 
Arctic, all land being of but limited pro- 
portion and appearing as islands ; it may 
also be argued, from the necessity of chan- 
nels to the north, to act as outlets to the 
water poured into the Arctic Sea from the 
rivers of the American continent: one 
thousand miles of longitudinal width is 
unparalleled in the Arctic Ocean. These 
are, however, matters of conjecture, and 
are only now referred to as bearing upon 
M. Pavy’s theory. 

The successful passage across the At- 
lantic of a raft similar to that to be used 
by M. Pavy, does not necessarily augur 
a like success in the Polar Sea. A boat 
may safely encounter the storms of the 
ocean, yet not live an hour in a sea en- 
cumbered with ice. M. Pavy is perfect- 
ly aware of this, but supposes that he 
will not meet with such opposition in his 
passage from the place where he launch- 
es his craft to the Capes Union or Inde- 
pendence. In other words, he conject- 
ures that the open water, seen first by 
Morton and subsequently by Hayes, is 
continuous across the Pole itself to the 
northern extremity of Kellett Land, and 
that its surface will not be found covered 
with any great extent of ice other than 
mere fragmentary floes. This latter idea 
is based upon the theory that a large sea 
surface without land will not freeze over, 
the innate movements of the water itself 
being sufficient to hinder congelation. 
This theory, I think, is not borne out by 
facts. The entire surface of Baffin Bay, 
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for instance, with an average breadth of 
250 miles, in the winter time is entirely 
frozen over: by entirely, I do not mean 
continuously, for the floe is more or less 
broken up, small lanes and fissures mak- 
ing their appearance at all times, through 
the action of the wind, current, and tides, 
more especially at full and new moon; 
but, practically speaking, it may safely 
be stated that the whole surface of Baf- 
fin Bay is frozen over in the winter, the 
ice moving to the southward by the force 
of the current and prevailing wind. As 
this large body of ice works south, the 
rear is augmented from the northward, 
pouring through Lancaster and Smith 
sounds. As this motion is continuous, 
it follows that we must look to the Polar 
basin as the final source for this hourly 
augmentation, that being the ultimate 
space from which such ice could come. 
Similar reasoning will obtain as to the 
icy current flowing to the southward 
through Behring Strait in the late fall 
and winter, and to the east Greenland 
current, which all the year bears a stream 
of ice southward. From these argu- 
ments I presume it may safely be con- 
jectured that large masses of ice will be 
found in the Polar basin, quite sufficient 
to impede the progress of M. Pavy’s 
raft, and necessitating portages across 
their surface. These will be all the 
more likely met with, in case that basin 
has islands dotted over its surface, for I 
hardly think we can venture to assert 
that so great an area will be found com- 
pletely devoid of land, putting aside all 
question of the latitudes to which Green- 
land, Grinnell Land, and Kellett Land 
may extend. 

When M. Pavy encounters the Polar 
Sea, he purposes casting loose his dogs, 
or, at best, retaining only one team, 
which will take passage on the raft—a 
force too insignificant to transport so 
great a weight across a wide field of ice. 
True, he proposes making a reconnats- 
sance with a portion of his party, ere 
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he cut his dogs loose; but still, the ice 
may oppose itself after a successful run 
of over a hundred miles in his boat, and, 
with the Pole almost in sight, may upset 
all his arrangements. I fear that this 
element of failure has not properly en- 
tered into M. Pavy’s calculations, and 
that he will find the ice as great an im- 
pediment as open water will be to Hall. 
The one is well prepared for navigating 
an ocean, with but limited appliances 
against encountering: ice; the other, re- 
lying mainly upon his sledges, with but 
a canvas pontoon-boat to traverse large 
open spaces of water. The chances are, 
however, more favorable for the former 
than the latter, for a canvas boat can not 
live in such a sea as may at any time get 
up in the Polar basin, while M. Pavy 
may overcome ice obstacles by passing 
round them. 

There doubtless will be many who will 
sneer at the craziness—as they will term 
it—of such an expedition, or laugh at 
the fool-hardiness of this enterprise. 
Practical men —so called — who deem 
aught but money-making and self-ag- 
grandizement as the acme of foolish- 
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ness, who look upon the worship of the 
“almighty dollar” as the main aim of 
Efe—to such the crusaders will seem lu- 
natics, the martyrs as demented; but, 
thank heaven! the old race of heroes is 
not dead: there are still to be found 
those who will battle in a good cause — 
men, who live not for themselves, but 
for mankind, willing to spend their tal- 
ents and energies for the ‘public weal. I 
have, in a previous paper, had occasion 
to remark on the great advantages to 
science which would result from a suc- 
cessful exploration of the unknown re- 
gions lying near the Pole. There is 
work for many expeditions ;. and time, 
money, and men would well be sacri- 
ficed in subserving the public good. 
Would that more men were filled with 
the zeal and spirit which actuate M. 
Pavy; that scientific exploration were 
more popular; that work for the com- 
monwealth of mankind were more prose- 
cuted. To that Providence who scorns 
not the feeblest effort which is pure in 
His sight do we commit this undertak- 
ing. Our most heartfelt good wishes go 
with M. Pavy. 
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66-73HE MIRROR OF 

THE MIND,” the 
first chapter of which is given 
below, is a book in very com- 


Ae 
mon use among the Chinese. 
It is a collection of aphor- 
isms and proverbs, gathered 


from a great variety of sources. 
The number of books quoted 
from is over fifty; there are 
also quotations from ephem- 
eral works, such as the es- 
says and discourses of kings, officers, 
and scholars; likewise, a great many 
popular sayings and proverbs, the source 
and authorship of which are unknown. 


Many of the books from which quota- 
tions are taken are not now extant. 
When or by whom “The Mirror of the 
Mind” was compiled we are unable, at 
the present time, to ascertain. Striking 
sentiments, originally prepared for mot- 
toes to be hung upon the walls or over 
the doors of offices and dwellings, were 
snatched from oblivion and preserved in 
this book, to be handed down through a 
long succession of generations. The 
reader will be struck with the remarka- 
ble similarity of many of the sentiments 
here recorded to what he has read in the 
Bible ; while the peculiarities of thought 
and expression point at once to its an- 
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cient and Oriental origin. A manual 
like this, in almost universal use, con- 
stantly quoted in conversation, and hand- 
ed down from father to son through many 
ages, could not fail to have a powerful 
influence in molding the character of a 
people; and to this little work, China is 
doubtless greatly indebted for what we 
find there of industry, economy, good 
morals, and polite manners. 


Confucius said, The doer of good, 
heaven will reward with blessings; the 
doer of what is not good, heaven will re- 
ward with calamities. 

The Shdng Shu (“The Official Books”’) 
say, Do good, and there shall descend a 
hundred felicities; practice what is not 
good, and there shall descend upon you 
a hundred misfortunes. 

Sii Shin Ung (.Si#, the venerable and 
godlike) said, Gather good (be constant- 
ly practicing what is good), and you 
shall meet with good; gather evil (pile 
up your evil deeds), and you shall meet 
with evil. Carefully investigate, and you 
will find that heaven commits no mis- 
takes. (Heaven will reward good deeds, 
and punish evil.) 

Good has good recompense ; evil has 
evil recompense: if, as yet, there is no 
recompense, then the time for it has 
not arrived. During all the life, practice 
good, and heaven will add happiness ; 
but if one is heedless or obstinate, he 
will receive calamities and misfortunes. 

All good and bad will, in the end, re- 
ceive its merited reward: fly high, or 
run far, still will it be difficult to escape. 

The external deportment and the con- 
cealed thought —the false and the true 
of men—each one knows for himself; 
then why any further ask the reasons 
for the happiness or the calamities which 
are experienced? Good and bad, at last, 
will surely receive their respective re- 
wards: whether the reward come early 
or come late, still it will come. 

During your leisure time, examine and 
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correct the affairs of your whole life ; in 
retirement and silence, examine and cor- 
rect your daily conduct, always main- 
taining a single heart and walking in a 
straight path; then, certainly, heaven 
and earth will not defraud you (will not 
withhold the reward). 

The Yih (the Yih King, “The Book 
of Changes’) says, The family which 
accumulates good (which abounds in 
virtuous deeds) will certainly have an 
overplus of good: fortune; the family 
which accumulates that which is not 
good (which abounds in deeds which are 
not virtuous) will certainly have an over- 
plus of disasters. 

Chau Lieh, of the Former Han Dy- 
nasty (from B.C. 202 to A.D. 221), com- 
manded his son, saying, Do not consider 
that an evil thing, because it is small, 
may therefore be done ; neither consider 
that because a certain good thing is in- 
significant, it may therefore not be done. 

The Master Chwang (Chwang Chau, 
who lived in the times of the Feudal 
States, between 300 and 225 B.C.), said, 
If during one day one does not meditate 
on good, then every kind of evil will of 
itself spring up together in the heart. 

The teacher Chin, whose title was S/ 
Shdn, said, Select what is good, and 
firmly hold it ; and daily, with unwearied 
diligence, incline your ear to listen to 
good words: then into the Three Evils 
(Bad Words, Bad Thoughts, and Bad 
Actions) you will not fall. A person 
having virtuous desires, heaven will sure- 
ly know it. 

In the time of the 7sin Kwoh (the 
Feudal States), there was this proverb, 
To do good, is like climbing up an as- 
cent; pursuing evil, is like rushing down- 
ward to ruin. 

Tai Kung (of the Chau Dynasty, from 
1122 to 249 B.C.) said, Good deeds you 
must covet; evil deeds you must not de- 
light in. 

Observe what is good, like one thirst- 
ing; hear what is evil, like one deaf 
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be good and do good, with the greatest 
delight; regard doctrine as of the ut- 
most importance. 

Ma Yuen (a generalissimo), of the 
After Han Dynasty, said, Having done 
good all one’s life, yet is not the good 
sufficient ; but having done evil even for 
one day, the evil is superabundant. 

The Yih King (“Book of Changes”) 
says, Speak good words, then all around 
for a thousand / there will be a response 
(men will hear and respect your words) ; 
speak words which are not good, then 
all around for a thousand // there will be 
disregard (you will have no influence). 

Only keep the heart right within, and 
you will not need to inquire about the 
road before you (that is, you will have 
no occasion to consult omens and fort- 
une-tellers). If only you are able to do 
according to your duty and station, there 
will be no occasion to inquire about the 
future. If you desire a prosperous fut- 
ure, avoid doing that which would spoil 
your future. 

Sz Ma Wan, a Duke, in his “ Family 
Instructions,” said: Gather gold to leave 
to children and grandchildren, yet it is 
not certain that children and grandchil- 
dren will enjoy it. Gather books to 
hand down to posterity, yet it is not 
certain that your posterity will study 
them. This (above mentioned) is not 
like storing up virtuous deeds done in 
secret, whereby, for a long time to come, 
you will secure prosperity to children 
and to children’s children. ° 

If the heart be good and the destiny 
also good, then glory and prosperity will 
early arise. If the heart be good and the 
destiny (the horoscope or fates) not good, 
yet all your life will you be warm and 
full (you will not want for food or 
clothing). If the destiny be good, but 
the heart not good, it will be difficult to 
guarantee the future. If both the des- 
tiny and the heart are bad, then poverty 
and distress lie straight along on all the 
road, even down to old age. 
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The King Hang Luh (“The Record 
of Illustrious Deeds”) says: By trans- 
mitting (one’s own example of) loyalty 
and filial piety to children and grand- 
children, prosperity will abound unto 
them; by transmitting (the example of) 
cunning and magical arts to posterity, 
they will all go to destruction. He who 
with humility receives and gives (he who 
conducts with humility and modesty in 
the reciprocal duties of social life) will 
become great; he who with virtue culti- 
vates and guards himself will become 
good. 

Let a man confer benefits and right- 
eousness in abundance, and in what 
place throughout his whole life will he 
not meet with the same? 

Hatred and revenge do not indulge, 
lest upon the road in some dangerous 
place you meet with the same, where it 
may be difficult to turn and escape. 

The Master Chwang said: I must do 
good to him who does good to me; I 
must also do good to him who injures 
me. If I have not done evil to oth- 
ers, will others be able to do evil to 
me? 

Lau Tsz (the founder of the Rational- 
ists) said: Good men are the masters of 
those who are not good. The bad are 
dependent on the good. 

What is pliable will overcome what is 
unyielding ; the weak may overcome the 
strong: therefore, the tongue, being pli- 
able, may endure ; while the teeth, being 
hard, may be broken. 

Tai Kung said: The person of a kind 
and loving disposition may have a long 
life, while the person of a cruel and in- 
jurious temper will be cut off. (Corres- 
ponding with the Scripture which reads, 
“ Bloody and deceitful men shall not live 
out half their days.”’) 

Lau Tsz said: The superior man is 
good like unto water. Dam it up and it 
becomes a hill; throw it up and it over- 
leaps your forehead. It may be made 
square or round, bending to suit the 
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form (the form of vessel into which it is 
poured). So the superior man can be 
pliable, and yet not weak; he can be 
strong, and yet not obstinate. Thus is 
he of the nature of water. 

Under heaven there is nothing more 
pliable and weak than water. Thus we 
say that the pliable and weak overcome 
the strong and obstinate. 

“The Record of Illustrious Deeds” 
says: Of those who form plans to store 
up wealth for children, nine out of ten 
have their plans defeated. 

Those who do a good turn for others 
will themselves afterward receive favors. 

Regard other men’s advantage as you 
regard your own advantage. (Be as de- 
sirous for the prosperity of other people 
as you are for your own prosperity.) 

Daily perform benefits, and continual- 
ly will it cultivate a benevolent heart. 

According te your utmost ability, and 
in every place, practice that which is for 
the benefit of others. 

The thousand books and ten thousand 
documents (Chinese books and docu- 
ments of all sorts) set forth filial piety 
and righteousness as of the first impor- 
tance, and between man and man the per- 
formance of favors is put first. 

Tai Shang (another name for Lau Tsz), 
in the book called Kan Ying Pin, 
said: Calamities and blessings have no 
door (no particular and necessary enter- 
ing-place), but man himself invites them. 
Reward and punishment follow good and 
evil, as the shadow follows the form. 
Therefore, if a man’s heart meditate 
good thoughts and purposes, though the 
good deeds are not yet performed, nev- 
ertheless a propitious divinity will follow 
him ; or if the heart meditate evil, though 
the evil is not yet performed, neverthe- 
less an evil spirit will follow him. 

That person who has done evil and 
afterward repents and reforms, will fora 
long time meet with good fortune. Thus 
we say that the curse is turned toa bless- 
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The Holy Ruler of the Eastern Peak* 
condescendingly taught that heaven and 
earth have nothing secret. (They are no 
respecters of persons.) The gods always 
scrutinize, and not on account of sacri- 
fices do they bestow blessings, and not 
for the omission of the rites do they send 
down calamities. (A bad man will not 
be rewarded, though he sacrifices; nor 
will a good man be punished, though 
circumstances may interfere with his 
sacrificing.) 

All men having power and influence, 
yet can they not trust to it to the last. 

Having happiness, they may not enjoy 
it always; nor may they always despise 
the poor. 

These three kinds are what heaven 
constantly revolves as in a circle, and 
the beginning returns again. (People 
change places. The rich become poor, 
the poor rich. The happy become mis- 
erable, the miserable happy.) There- 
fore, for every day that you practice 
good, although the blessing has not yet 
arrived, the calamity will necessarily de- 
part to a distance; and for every day’s 
practice of evil, though the calamities 
have not yet come, yet the blessings 
necessarily take their departure. 

The door of good is like the grass in 
a spring garden: we do not perceive its 
growth, but daily it increases. The man 
who practices evil is like a grindstone: 
we do not see it diminish, yet daily is it 
worn away. 

Injuring others to benefit one’s self is 
a practice which ought especially to be 
abstained from. 

The smallest favor is often of great 
service to others; but one mite of evil 
exhort men not to commit: then will 
food and clothing follow their cause, 
and necessarily will you have happiness. 





* One of China’s five remarkable mountains, of 
which one occupies the centre, and one at each of the 
four cardinal points of the compass, and each had its 
temple. The Eastern Peak is Tai Shan in the Shan 


Tung Province. 
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Therefore, why calculate your destiny, 
why ask the diviners? (Do good and 
heaven will provide for you, as a matter 
of course.) 

He who deceives others will meet with 
calamities ; he who forgives others will 
receive favors. Heaven’s net is very 
large (therefore do not expect to avoid 
the consequences of your conduct): the 
recompense is quick. Carefully listen 
to my words, and the gods will respect 
you, and the devils will submit to you. 

The teacher Shau Kang Tzeih said: 
Men of the highest order will be good 
without education; those of medium abil- 
ities, when taught, become good; but 
those ef the inferior order, though taught, 
still they remain not good. Those who 
are good without education, if they are 
not sages, then what are they? Those 
who, being taught, become good, if they 
are not philosophers, then what are they? 
Those who, being taught, still remain 
not good, if they are not fools, then 
what are they? Thus you perceive that 
the good may be termed the fortunate ; 
those not good may be termed the un- 
fortunate. 

The fortunate (the good) do not allow 
their eyes to look upon improper objects, 
nor their ears to hear improper sounds, 
nor their mouth to speak improper words, 
nor their feet to tread in improper paths. 
With unrighteous persons they will not 
associate, nor will they receive things 
which are improper to be received. They 
will seek the company of the wise and 
virtuous as one is attracted toward the 
frag~ant epidendrum, and they will avoid 
evil persons as one dreads the serpent 
and scorpion. If one should say that 
such as these are not fortunate men, 
then do not believe them. 

The unfortunate (the bad) indulge in 
deceitful and perverse conversation; 
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moving or at rest, they are sly and dan- 
gerous. They love profit and are adepts 
in iniquity; they covet licentious pleas- 
ures, and delight in the calamities of 
others; they dislike the gentle and good 
as though they were enemies. To trans- 
gress the laws and disobey the officers 
is to them like eating and drinking. 

Small faults injure the body and ruin 
the nature: great sins overthrow ances- 
tors and cut off posterity. (The conse- 
quences of small sins may be visited only 
upon the sinner himself, while graver 
crimes involve ancestors by damaging 
their memory, and, the posterity being 
cut off, the ancestral offerings will cease.) 
If one says, “Do not call such persons 
unfortunate,” then I will not believe 
him. 

The traditions say: The fortunate 
(the good) man does good, but the day 
does not suffice (the day is not long 
enough to accomplish all the good he 
desires to do); the bad man practices 
evil, neither does the day suffice for 
him. 

Do ye desire to be of the fortunate 
class, or do ye desire to be of the un- 
fortunate class ? 

The 7st Shé says, The kingdom of 
Tsii * is destitute of precious stones and 
metals, but virtue supplies the place of 
the precious stones and metals. 

Confucius said: I regard goodness as 
a thing not yet attained. I regard that 
which is not good as when I have occa- 
sion to try hot water (very shy and care- 
ful). I regard philosophers as equals 
(that is, I would make them compan- 
ions, and endeavor to equal them): 
looking upon those who are not wise, 
I turn inward and examine myself. 





*Tsu, a feudal state in the Chau Dynasty, from 
B.C, 1122 to B.C. 249, now a part of Hunan and Hu- 
peh provinces. 
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A PARABLE OF NATURE. 


The parables of Nature run 
From the glow-worm to the sun; 
There is no land, there is no speech 
Nor language, but her voices teach 
Therein a truth to every one; 
And multitudinous tongues confess 
The marvel of her fruitfulness. 


I know an answer, unaware, 
Given a disbeliever’s prayer — 
Who hastens now his joy to tell. 


The valley springs had ceased to flow ; 
For many days no water fell 
From out the desert of the sky. 
Thirsting, I cried to the Most High— 
With fiery thirst I cried to heaven: 
‘*Unto the Prophet it was given, 
When leading forth his erring flock, 
To smite upon the dusty rock— 
That smitten, sweated living streams. 
Alas! no staff prophetic brings 
My stumbling feet to hidden springs!’’ 


With that I turned: a few faint gleams 
Of amber sunshine seemed to place 
A golden ladder out of space. 
I followed to its radiant base, 
And lo! a tabernacle set 
Within a mossy minaret. 


It was a simple woodland shrine, 
With walls of bark and rails of vine. 
A thousand bees with drowsy drone — 
Their golden image all complete — 
Suddenly sounded a retreat, 

And left me with their treasure sweet. 


When the last belted bee had flown, 
Each golden - girdled pillager 
His song of triumph did prefer, 
Leaving me in the wood alone. 
I ran and seized the luscious spoil ; 
My thirst was quenched; the bounteous hoard 
With deft and cautious hand was stored 
In the scented hollow of my gourd. 
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66 R. DIMLER will not be home 


before night.” 

“Can you inform me where he is to 
be found?” 

“Most likely out to the Redwoods. 
He goes out there a good deal, and 
when he goes there he generally stays 
all day.” 

“The Redwoods? 
of a family he visits ?” 

“Bless you, sir! No. Mr. Dimler 
never visits nowhere. He likes mostly 
to be alone—that is, in the day-time. 
The Redwoods is the name of a forest 
of redwood-trees, ten miles or so out of 
town.” 

“So he loves to be alone in the day- 
time, but is more sociably disposed at 
night, as I understand you?” 

“That isn’t exactly it, neither; but, 
you see, being rather poorly in health, 
he always has me to sleep in the little 
room off his, with the door open and a 
light burning, so as to be handy, in case 
of any thing happening. As to sociabil- 
ity, there isn’t much of that about him, 
day nor night. I’ve never seen him so 
much as smile, let alone laugh, since 
I’ve been on the place.” 

“Has he any family, or any one who 
resides with him?” 

“No, sir; he lives here all by himself. 
There’s no one else about the place but 
me. He won’t have any woman here; 
and I can manage all the cooking and 
housework that’s necessary. With his 
ways, it isn’t much.” 

I had come three thousand miles to 
meet Abel Dimler, and on a strange er- 
rand. The farther from the habitations 
of men that the meeting could take place, 
the better. 

“T have never seen a redwood forest,” 


Is that the name 


I said, “except ata distance. If I can 
get a conveyance in the village, I think 
I will drive out there. Besides, I might 
meet Mr. Dimler.” 

Notwithstanding the gloomy preoccu- 
pation inseparable from the thought of 
the long-anticipated meeting with Abel 
Dimler, I could not be wholly insensible 
to the picturesque beauty of the scenery, 
continually changing in its character, and 
confronting me with a fresh surprise at 
every turn of the road. At length, issu- 
ing from the last of a succession of rug- 
ged gorges, it debouched upon a broad 
plain dotted with occasional groups of 
fine trees, and richly embroidered with 
spring flowers, among which, most con- 
spicuous and most profuse of all, the 
California poppy gave the flaming splen- 
dor of its orange and golden red to set 
off the cool verdure of the springing 
grasses. Here the advanced outposts 
of the great forest came insight. First, 
a solitary sentinel reared his titan form 
beside the road, dwarfing all contiguous 
objects. Then came detached groups 
of skirmishers, in threes and fives. The 
dark mass in the distance, lying against 
the western horizon, I knew must be the 
main body; and choosing, without hesi- 
tation, the fork of the road that led in 
that direction, I touched my hesitating 
mustang with the spur, and galloped 
toward it. 

A redwood forest has a more pro- 
nounced and striking individuality of 
character than any collection of forest- 
trees that I have ever seen. To enter 
it is like descending into a sunless cav- 
ern. It was a bright, clear morning; 
but when I had passed between the 
mighty boles of the outer line of trees, 
I shivered—not so much from a physical 
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sense of cold, as a perception of the at- 
mosphere of gloom which we are natu- 
rally inclined to associate with it. On 
every side towered the great trunks, as 
straight and symmetrical as so many 
chiseled obelisks. Bare and branchless 
as marble pillars, they sprang up to an 
immense height, where their tops, unit- 
ing in one dark, compact mass, almost 
excluded the light of day. The stream, 
which for the last half-mile of the ap- 
proach had tinkled merrily along be- 
side the road in sociable companion- 
ship, laughing in the sunshine, no soon- 
er entered these dim forest-aisles than it 
was all at once transformed to a very 
Lethe. Its babbling flow was hushed to 
a solemn murmur; its bright, flashing 
tide took on an inky hue, and crept along 
in the vaulted gloom with the sluggish 
decorum of a funeral procession. 

I had penetrated this majestic temple 
of Nature perhaps to the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, when I saw a man sit- 
ting beside the brook, a few yards from 
the trail. Hearing my approach he turn- 
ed his face toward me; and at the first 
glance I had of it I knew that this was 
Abel Dimler, and that the mission which 
had brought me so far was an idle one. 
At a little distance, the woodman’s axe 
had done execution upon several of the 
titans of the forest, and, through the 
opening thus made in the embowered 
arch above, the light fell unimpeded upon 
the spot where he sat. The countenance 
which it revealed to me was one that ex- 
orcised from my mind every thought of 
vengeance. It was indescribably pit- 
eous in its expression, and the weak 
features —especially the wistful eyes — 
had an appealing look, like that of a lost 
child, too wearied with its vain wander- 
ings for further plaint, and now utterly 
despairing of succor. How I knew that 
this forlorn creature was Abel Dimler, 
is one of those puzzles for which our 
psychology has not yet furnished any 
sufficient key. Certainly he exhibited 
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not a trait in common with the photo- 
graph which my sister had sent with the 
letter announcing her intended marriage. 
That was a bright, youthful face, framed 
in masses of dark, wavy hair —a face 
full of sensibility and enthusiasm, which 
might be that of a poet not unconscious 
of his genius, and not ill-satisfied either 
with himself or the world. This face 
was humble almost to abjectness, and 
showed no trace of conceit or self-satis- 
faction. The hair was thin and gray, 
the eyes hollow and mournful. Every 
thing about the man, even to his poor, 
attenuated, fluttering fingers, seemed pa- 
thetically eloquent of suffering and help- 
lessness. I had looked to find some 
gay, defiant reprobate; and here was a 
broken creature, who seemed as if every 
moment of his existence were but the 
prolongation of a term of penance. 

He returned my salutation courteous- 
ly enough; but when, having dismount- 
ed and secured my horse, I seated my- 
self at a little distance from him and 
made some overtures to conversation, 
he confined himself to brief, though not 
uncivil replies, and at length took ref- 
uge in a book which he drew from his 
pocket. 

I did not interrupt him, but sat with 
my head partly turned toward him, so 
that I could contemplate his worn face 
and dejected figure without the appear- 
ance of observing him too curiously. 
And could this indeed be the man of 
whom my sister had made a hero and 
almost a god? I wondered that even 
her romantic imagination could have in- 
vested so feeble a being with all high 
and puissant attributes. Yet is it not 
what every woman of poetic sensibility 
does for the man she passionately loves ? 

How long I sat brooding over poor 
Gertrude’s mournful story I know not; 
but when I came out of my abstraction 
and again looked toward my companion, 
I saw that he had dropped his book and 
stood eying me with such a gaze as one 
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might turn upon some frightful appari- 
tion. 

“Who are you,” he demanded, in a 
hollow voice, “that come to seek me in 
the forest, and intrude yourself upon my 
seclusion? Your appearance is that of 
one who should not be unacquainted 
with the laws of courtesy; yet you chose 
to stop at the very spot which I had ap- 
propriated; and after I had distinct- 
ly, though civilly, indicated that I was 
averse to conversation, and wished to 
be alone, you took your place almost by 
my side, and subjected me to the an- 
noyance of your fixed and persistent re- 
gard. Your conduct can only be ex- 
cused on the ground that you have some 
business with me, which is scarcely pos- 
sible.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, it is true,” I replied. 
“‘T have business with you, of such mo- 
ment that I have made a journey across 
the continent to meet you. I am John 
Weldon, the only brother of Gertrude, 
your deceased wife.” 

For an instant he stood without mov- 
ing or uttering a sound, with his eyes 
riveted on my face; then his limbs re- 
laxed, and with a low moan he sank 
prone upon the ground. 

I did not disturb him, and some min- 
utes passed before he stirred. Then, 
lifting his head from the ground, he said: 

“You have come as the avenger of 
your sister; you have come to kill me. 
Thank God for that! To say that my 
life is a burden to me, is a poor phrase. 
It has becomeaconstant horror. Noth- 
ing but the lingering remnant of a das- 
tardly superstition has long prevented 
me from putting a period to my unutter- 
able misery.” 

“ Abel Dimler,” I answered, “ what- 
ever feeling or purpose dangerous to 
you may have been in my mind when I 
set out,Jon my mission, has vanished. 
The work of retribution has been fear- 
fully done, and I will not undertake to 
hasten the hand of the Almighty. My 
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errand is accomplished. To-morrow, or 
on the next day, I shall set out on my 
return; but, before I go, I would learn 
from your own lips what strange form 
of outrage, what new refinement of cru- 
elty it was that could drive such a wom- 
an as Gertrude Weldon to self-destruc- 
tion.” 

He uttered an appalling cry. Then, 
springing suddenly to his feet, he ap- 
proached me with an air that had in it 
something of menace. 

“Oh, I perceive that you are no com- 
mon inquisitor. You are crafty in tort- 
ure. The pangs that kill are too merci- 
ful. You will not take my life, but I 
must be compelled to agonize through 
the details of that fearful story.” 

“It is my right to know what it was 
that forced my sister to an act so utterly 
abhorrent to her gentle nature. Re- 
member, that we were the only children 
of our house; that we grew up together, 
and were such friends as brothers and 
sisters seldom are. All that I now have 
left of her is a remembrance. Until I 
know the whole of her lamentable his- 
tory, I feel as if I were shut out from 
some part of her life, and the commun- 
ion between us were broken.” 

“And do you dare,” cried Dimler, in 
a voice that was almost a shriek, “to 
come to me with this monstrous preten- 
sion of stepping between a husband and 
his wife? What is a brother’s claim, 
or a brother’s love, to mine? It is true, 
I killed her; but she now understands 
all, and has forgiven all. Could her 
spirit speak, she would proclaim that I 
am still loved. Gertrude would be the 
first to rebuke your arrogance in putting 
forward your claim as brother to rank 
with mine as husband.” 

Before I could reply, he resumed, in 
a calmer tone: “ But, after all, it is right 
that you should know the secret of her 
death, which has hitherto been locked 
up in a single breast. Besides, when 
you know all, you may feel tempted to 
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change your resolve, and become my 
executioner. Have you a weapon? If 
not, here is one, the muzzle of which was 
but an hour ago at my forehead, when 
my hand was stayed by a ghostly scru- 
ple.” As he spoke, he took a pistol 
from his pocket and cast it upon the 
ground beside me. 

‘Your dread of jeopardy to your soul,” 
I could not refrain from replying, “to be 
incurred by taking your own life, would 
seem to prove that the affection you have 
so loudly vaunted is not of the kind that 
aspires to share the fate of its object for 
time and eternity.” 

It was a cruel sneer; but it produced 
an effect that I had been far from antic- 
ipating. 

“Fool and dupe!” he exclaimed; 
“you do not guess the truth. But you 
shall hear it; and then, if you stil! hesi- 
tate to give me the release I long for, 
even I shall dare to despise you. Lis- 
ten: do you not know that it was sus- 
pected that I—I, her husband—had ad- 
ministered poison to Gertrude? But do 
not interrupt me. It is a fact that sus- 
picion fell on me; and I acknowledge 
the evidence was strong against me. 
But my defense was complete and un- 
answerable. Yet I shrunk from resort- 
ing to it. I withheld until the last the 
evidence I possessed that my wife died 
by her own hand. I should not have 
been driven to that pass. The hypoth- 
esis that I could have taken her life was 
simply monstrous. We had been mar- 
ried but two years, and our mutual de- 
votion was a proverb wit) all who knew 
us. We had never had a disagreement. 

“It was the old woman who attended 
her in the illness that terminated so fa- 
tally who set the hideous rumor afloat. 
She said that / administered all the med- 
icines; that she saw me on the evening 
of the death give her a table-spoonful of 
some liquid from a certain vial. The 
effects were such that the hag’s suspi- 
cions were arcsed, and she seized an 
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opportunity to conceal the vial with the 
remainder of its contents, which were 
found, upon examination, to be a dead- 
ly poison. You perceive that the case 
against me was sufficiently strong to 
justify me in resorting, however reluc- 
tantly, to the most conclusive proof of 
my innocence in my possession. It was 
only at this crisis, when a disgraceful 
trial and the peril of an ignominious 
death stared me in the face, that I pro- 
duced the letter in which Gertrude de- 
clared, in effect, that she had herself 
substituted a poison for the medicine I 
had given her—for so her dying decla- 
ration was construed in connection with 
the testimony of the old woman. Look 
at this paper, and say whether or not it 
is your sister’s hand.” 

He took from his breast-pocket an en- 
velope, and from that a folded paper, 
soiled from much handling. Having 
carefully spread it open on his knee, he 
handed it to me. The writing was un- 
doubtedly Gertrude’s. It ran thus: 


“Dearest ApeEL: — When you read these lines I 
shall have passed away from earth. I have taken 
poison, and leave this declaration in order that, 
should the fact be discovered, no suspicion of blame 
may rest on any one, You will keep this paper ase- 
cret, unless it should become necessary to use it for 
the protection of some one accused of causing my 
death. Remember that I love you even in dying, 
and that, unless there are changes that can not be an- 
ticipated by us in the state to which I go, I shall al- 
ways love you in ‘your true self. Farewell, in the 


hope * * * 
“ GERTRUDE DIMER,” 


The first half of the note was written 
in clear, well-formed characters, which 
no one familiar with my sister’s hand 
could mistake. The remainder was less 
distinct, and the two concluding lines 
were a scrawl that could only be deci- 
phered with difficulty. After the word 
“Hope,” came a straggling line that 
wavered down to the right-hand corner 
of the paper, and looked like an imper- 
fect flourish. The signature was in ir- 
regular letters, some of them crowded 
together, and others far apart, as if writ- 
ten in the dark; the strokes were heavy, 























as if made with a determined effort. 
Probably the poor, dying girl exerted 
the last remnant of her failing strength 
in forming the characters. 

“Well,” said Dimler, “you have read 
the letter: are you satisfied as to the 
manner of your sister’s death?” 

“I am satisfied that there lurks some 
mystery behind to account for the act. 
She was a girl of sound and wholesome 
mind, with no taint of morbidness. It 
remains for you to explain how life was 
made so unendurable to her that she 
was urged to self-destruction.” 

“Be patient, and all shall be explain- 
ed. But you must bear with me if I am 
a little discursive’ It is a strange story 
I have to tell, and I must tell it in my 
own fashion. Besides, this is the first 
time it has ever passed my lips, and it 
will be the last. On such an occasion, 
one may be indulged. It was in the 
first week of April that we were married. 
After our wedding-trip, which included 
Calistoga, the White Sulphur Springs, 
and the Geysers, we took possession of 
the little residence I had prepared in the 
village through which you passed on your 
way to this place. When the first of May 
came round, we arranged to spend the 
day by ourselves among the redwoods. 
On this very spot we sat down to take 
our luncheon. The deep sepulchral 
gloom of the place—yonder trees had 
not then been cut down to let in the 
light—had seemed to awe Gertrude, and 
induce a graver mood than was usual 
with her in those days. All her thoughts 
tended to serious or painful subjects. 
The brook filled the air with the pensive 
melody of its complainings; the wind 
sighed softly among the boughs of the 
giant cedars, and she said they were 
singing of the unrest and sadness of life 
and the evanescence of mortal things. 

“At length she began to speak of 
death, of separation. ‘Oh, darling!’ 
she cried, with her arms about my neck, 
‘could we but be taken together, how 
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sweet it would be! It is not death, but 
the thought that one of us must be left 
to wander here alone, that appalls me.’ 
“Tt was in vain that I strove to dis- 
solve the morbid spell that oppressed 
her: every thing seemed to conspire 
against my success. I had brought a 
volume of Tennyson with me, and I be- 
gan reading to her. By mere accident, 
I selected ‘The Miller’s Daughter.’ It 
was not until I had commenced the third 
stanza that it occurred to me how unfort- 
unate was that selection with a view to 
my purpose. It was then too late to 
stop, and I had to read on: 
— ‘Give me one kiss: 
My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Must be unriddled by and by ; 
There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice — pray, my darling wife, 
That we may die the self-same day.’ 
‘Oh, I do pray it,’ she cried, hysterical- 
ly, ‘and I believe that God will grant my 
prayer.’ When I had finished the read- 
ing, we crossed the stream yonder where 
the bridge is; then it was spanned by a 
single log of no great diameter. At first 
she,would not risk crossing it. I rallied 
her on her cowardice, and reproached 
her laughingly with her unwillingness to 
share so slight a peril with me. Soon 
she was laughing, too, and, refusing my 
assistance, darted across the slender 
support, losing her balance just as she 
had almost gained the farther bank, but 
with no more serious consequence than 
a light fall and one wet foot. After that 
every trace of sadness vanished until 
on our return, two hours later, from 
rambling in the forest, we again reach- 
ed this spot. Here we sat down once 
more to finish our luncheon before start- 
ing for home. Some verses in a news- 
paper in which a box of sardines was 
wrapped caught Gertrude’s eye, and she 
commenced reading them aloud. They 
were entitled ‘The Omen,’ and told 
how a wedded pair, strolling along the 
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sea-shore at sunset, fell into the same 
melancholy vein of speculation to which 
her own thoughts had been so strongly 
drawn in the morning. As an omen as 
to which shall earliest receive the sum- 
mons of death, the lover proposes to 
launch two shells upon the waves, and 
see which shall be the first tosink. One 
of the stanzas still lingers in my mem- 
ory: 

‘Two scallop shells arrest my eye, 

With these I will the omens try. 

Conjoined they grew beneath the sea, 
Paired, and complete, and one, as we. 

That, white and fair, is thine alone ; 

This, brown ana rugged, is my own, 

I launch them thus upon the tide ; 

Which first shall sink, let Fate decide.’ 


“We, too, will try the omens,’ cried 
Gertrude, with a certain serious playful- 
ness, as she threw down the paper. She 
plucked two blossoms from a bouquet of 
wild flowers which I had gathered for 
her, and, having chosen one to repre- 
sent each of us, cast them together into 
the brook at our feet. For a few yards 
they floated on side by side, but as they 
approached yonder turn, mine lingered 
behind, and, as the current bore them 
around the point, hers was the first to 
pass out of our sight. 

“«QOh,’ she exclaimed, with a shudder, 
‘I had arranged it otherwise. It is the 
survivor who will have the bitter burden 
to bear, and I had resigned myself to 
bear it, knowing that it would not be for 
long.’ I saw that her eyes were wet; 
and this time all my efforts to bring her 
back to her natural joyous frame, utterly 
failed. During all the long homeward 
drive she struggled in vain to assume 
the semblance of cheerfulness. This in- 
cident made a profound impression on 
my mind. It showed me what an agony 
of grief was in store for her in case she 
survived me.” 

As Dimler uttered this last sentence, 
a frightful suspicion which had not here- 
tofore entered my mind suggested itself. 
I was about to speak, when, with a gest- 
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ure deprecating interruption, he resum- 
ed: 

“Let me finish my story. After that, 
say and do what you will. It was a year 
and a half after this that my business 
difficulties with my partner, which Ger- 
trude mentioned in her letters, com- 
menced. The excitement of the con- 
test that ensued, and which resulted in 
the loss of all my property, shattered 
my nerves, and reduced me to such a 
condition that at times I could obtain no 
sleep for days together, except under the 
influence of drugs. About a month be- 
fore Gertrude’s death, the doctors ad- 
monished me that I was threatened with 
cerebral apoplexy, or’ paralysis of the 
brain. I have dabbled a little in medi- 
cine, as I have at one time or another in 
pretty nearly every branch of science. 
I procured the most eminent authorities, 
and commenced reading up the diseases 
of the nerves and brain for myself. I 
found that my symptoms were far more 
alarming than had been represented, and 
that I was liable, from day to day, to 
sudden death. At the time when Ger- 
trude was taken ill, I had several dis- 
tinct warnings of approaching dissolu- 
tion, and the conviction that my hour 
was at hand became fixed in my mind. 
Regularly at night my brain grew un- 
naturally active, and sleep fled my pil- 
low. Normal and healthy repose be- 
came impossible. I had either to resort 
to opiates, or to pass nights of feverish 
unrest and nightmare terrors. In the 
former case, I knew that I was liable to 
die in my sleep, as so many thousands 
have done, under the insidious influence 
of powders and potions designed to com- 
pel the rest that outraged Nature denies. 
In the latter case, the torment was in- 
sufferable and the peril scarcely less, 
though different in kind. At this time, 
I never retired at night without the feel- 
ing that the danger of dying before morn- 
ing was imminent. I made every ar- 
rangement for my death, which I felt 
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certain must take place within a period 
of eight or ten days. Gertrude, know- 
ing nothing of the fatal significance of 
my symptoms, deplored my nervous- 
ness, as she called it. When at length 
I opened the subject to her, as gently 
as I could, she was so terribly af- 
fected by the first hint that my life was 
in peril, that I was obliged to recede 
from my intention of telling her the 
truth, and fall back upon the plan of 
keeping her in ignorance. The night 
before her death, my case assumed such 
a character as to indicate very clearly 
that the final crisis was at hand. I had 
been taking drugs for several nights 
back, being obliged to increase the dose 
steadily, in order to produce the desired 
effect; and, seeing how that must inevi- 
tably end, I now resolved to discard 
them and accept the consequences. I 
retired at twelve o’clock, though not feel- 
ing the slightest disposition to sleep. 
Hour after hour passed away, and my 
mind grew continually more active. It 
was not until the first glimmer of day 
stole in at the window that I closed my 
eyes. I was weary, but not with the 
sweet weariness that heralds sleep. My 
brain was throbbing as if it would burst: 
it burned as if on fire, and strange thrills 
and quiverings ran through it which I 
knew were the harbingers of paralysis ; 
and I also knew that paralysis, when it 
attacks that delicate organ, proves in- 
stantly fatal. At about eight o’clock, I 
dropped off into a doze, from which I 
soon awoke with nervous twitchings of 
the limbs; then I fell into another, with 
the same result in a more aggravated 
form, and so on until near noon. Now, 
I could easily have slept, but it would 
have been a deep and dangerous lethar- 
gy- I combated this tardy somnolency 
that came to betray the citadel of life, 
and, shaking off the spell, rose and dress- 
ed for what I most firmly believed was 
to be my last day on earth. Bear this 
in mind, John Weldon, that when I rose 
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that morning I considered myself a doom- 
ed man, upon whom the light of another 
sun would never dawn.” 

I told him that I would bear that, to- 
gether with all else that he had said, in 
mind so long as I lived; and he resumed: 

“With this conviction on my mind, 
resting there as a thing no longer prob- 
lematical, but fixed and certain, it seem- 
ed to me to be my clear duty at all haz- 
ards to reveal the truth to Gertrude, and 
do whatever could be done to reconcile 
her to what was inevitable; for I knew 
very well that if the blow should come 
upon her in her present condition, with- 
out preparation, it would prove fatal. It 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when I seated myself at her bedside, 
and, taking her hand in mine, entered 
upon the terrible task I had imposed 
upon myself. But I had scarcely ap- 
proached the subject so far as to give 
an intimation of my meaning, when she 
became hysterical, and manifested such 
symptoms of excitement, that I was 
again compelled to desist. I soon aft- 
erward retired to the library in a state of 
mind bordering upon insanity. There 
I thought over the fearful situation in 
which we were placed for several hours. 
By night-fall, I had come to a resolution. 
Can you guess what it was?” 

I declined to guess, and he went on: 

“IT remembered the day in the Red- 
woods, our trial of the omens, and how 
Gertrude had been affected then. Her 
willingness to accept the position of sur- 
vivor showed her estimate of the weight 
of agony and despair belonging to it. I 
reflected on the pitiable condition of a 
woman left suddenly alone in a strange 
land, without any provision for her sup- 
port. I knew that she would suffer ten 
thousand times less in dying than in 
looking upon my face when my eyes 
should be closed forever, and my ears 
deaf to her dear voice. I resolved to 
spare her this. Her prayer had been 
that we might pass away together, and 
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I determined that such should be the 
case. I was to die that night, and she 
should precede me by a few hours. My 
story is told. Do you understand it, or 
must I make it plainer still?” 

It was plain enough. I sat gazing at 
him in speechless horror and amaze- 
ment, for his look was triumphant. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I thank God 
I saved her from the loneliness and mis- 
ery that I have endured. Do not im- 
agine that my wretchedness springs from 
remorse. I am cast down into the depths 
because I am cheated so long by that 
juggler, Death, of the rest he so faith- 
fully promised me.” 

“ And that paper?” 

“T knew nothing of it until all was 
over. It was found clasped in her hand 
beneath the coverlet, when they came to 
prepare her for the grave. It was about 
an hour before midnight, when I saw 
that the deadly drug was doing its work 
—that it was benumbing her faculties, 
and sealing up her senses—I told her 
all. I told her what certain warnings I 
had received, and that I had given her 
the friendly potion, that we might not be 
severed in death. She did not seem to 
understand me at first; but when she 
did, she made a great effort to rouse her- 
self, and asked for her writing-desk. 
When I had placed it on the bed before 
her, she sat up without help, and begged 
me to go into the next room until she 
called. ‘I am not nearly so ill as you 
think,’ she said. ‘See how easily I can 
sit up!’ Then she kissed me, and re- 
peated her request. I passed into the 
adjoining room, and remained there some 
ten minutes, when, hearing no summons, 
I became uneasy. The nurse now pass- 
ed through the room where I sat wait- 
ing, and entered the bedroom. I fol- 
lowed her, and found Gertrude in a pro- 
found sleep, from which we could not 
wake her. She must have just finished 


the writing, when she found herself un- 
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able longer to struggle against the influ- 
ence of the drug. I called upon her to 
speak to me, if it were only a single 
word. But it was too late: she never 
spoke again.” 

He ceased, and bowed his head upon 
his hands. I could see the tears trickle 
through his thin fingers, while his frame 
was shaken by a storm of sobs. The 
bitter words I was about to speak died 
upon my lips, and, for a space, we sat 
there in silence, broken only by the 
moans of the poor lunatic beside me, 
and the low murmurs of the forest. As 
I listened to the sad monotone of the 
brook, and the long, dreary susurrus of 
the breeze in the gently swaying tree- 
tops, their voices seemed to blend in a 
plaintive strain that interpreted itself to 
my ear as a dirge for the sweet young 
life so untimely quenched, and the wealth 
of squandered affection that had met 
with so cruel a requital. It mourned 
over the perishing hopes and vain aspi- 
rations that fret the little lives of men, 
yet had in it breathings that awakened 
a tender pain and an infinite longing. 
Here, too, had my poor Gertrude sat, 
and heard the same sorrowful song, with 
its old, old burden of the mystery and 
unrest of mortal existence. 

“Abel Dimler,” I said at length, rous- 
ing myself from my gloomy reverie, “I 
will not judge you, though I can not for- 
give. I leave you to the judgment of 
God.” 

There was no answer; and I turned 
to see if he had fled. But it was not so. 
He was still sitting in nearly the same 
attitude in which I had last seen him, 
but his hands had fallen from his face, 
and his head rested against the trunk of 
the tree beside him. His eyes were 
closed, and his countenance wore the 
expression of one sleeping peacefully, 
after great weariness. I laid my hand 
upon his forehead. It was cold. Abel 
Dimler had gone to judgment. 
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THOUGH the early green pea and the pe- 
rennial strawberry have become an old story 
with us, and Eastern visitors have almost 
ceased to gush over our ‘Italian clime,”’ 
where, 

“‘ Overhead the arching vault springs clear, 
Sunlit and cloudless, for one-half the year,” 
there seems, just now, in a more serious and 
significant way, to be a general revival of in- 
terest on the other side of the continent in 
matters relating to California and the region 
lying west of the Sierras. At least, such is 
the natural inference from the unusual amount 
of attention recently bestowed upon Pacific 
Coast themes, scenery, and interests, by the 
leading magazines and other periodical pub- 
lications at the East. Harper's Monthly is 
publishing a series of illustrated articles on 
California, by Nordhoff; Scridner’s is de- 
scribing and illustrating Pacific Coast sub- 
jects, besides publishing numerous Western 
sketches, the best of which are furnished by 
Noah Brooks, one of our contributors. The 
importance which the 4¢/antic attaches to 
these subjects is shown by the fact that that 
magazine has, during the last year, incurred 
extraordinary expense in endeavoring to make 
a special feature of them. ippincott’s, not 
to be behind its contemporaries, has given 
variety to its miscellaneous department by 
introducing with a liberal hand slight sketch- 
es and character -etchings, by Mulford and 
others, whose only distinctive merit is their 
full local coloring of the Pacific Coast. The 
Eastern newspapers are industriously work- 
ing the same lead in a more utilitarian spirit, 
furnishing solid information on practical mat- 
ters and material interests connected with our 
side of the continent. All this would seem 
to indicate pretty clearly that there is a pro- 
nounced demand on the part of the public 
for whom these literary purveyors cater, for 
the kind of reading which they take so much 
pains to furnish ; for they are altogether too 
Vor. VIII. —37. 


sagacious and experienced to provide so lib- 
erally a species of food not highly relished 
by their patrons. There is no doubt that 
Harper's has done much to make the world 
acquainted with the natural features of this 
Western region, more especially those that 
partake of the character of the sublime or the 
picturesque, and are, therefore, peculiarly 
adapted for successful illustration; but, if 
our modesty were so excessive as to induce 
us to waive our own claims to be considered, 
par excellence, the exponent of the Great 
West, and to depreciate our efforts to pro- 
mote its development, the wide recognition 
of our services in that direction by the press, 
and the manner in which our special articles 
on Pacific Coast themes are constantly re- 
produced, both at the East and abroad, 
would rebuke our diffidence, and relegate 
THE OVERLAND to its rightful position. 


SUB ROSA. 
If a secret in your breast, 
Unconfessed, I have guessed, 
Let it be! 
How I guessed it? Ah! Who knows? 
We'll suppose that this rose 
Told it me. 
Roses, mind you, understand. 
Brush your hand: they command 
Every thought ; 
Just a tear within your eye, 
Or a sigh: they know why — 
Do they not? 
And they gossip, leaf and bloom, 
And perfume ; we’ll presume 
This let fall — 
Yet it looks so very pure 
And demure — I’m not sure, 
After all! 
You had guarded it so well ! 
Who could tell what befell 
Unawares ; 
And "twas very wrong, no doubt, 
To find out thus about 
Your affairs. 


For the flower is guiltless, dear ! 
Never fear, though it hear 
All that’s said : 
Tis that dearer rose I seek, 
That in your cheek, as I speak, 
Blossoms red ! 


I. D.C, 
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GrorGe Henry LEweEs, in the Fortnight- 
ly Review, expresses his surprise that Dick- 
ens should have observed man as closely as 
he evidently did, and yet failed to be im- 
pressed with the fact ‘that man is, in the 
words of Montaigne, un ére ondoyant et dt- 
verse.’ Mr: Lewes adds that ‘the critic is 
distressed to observe the substitution of mech- 
anisms for minds, of puppets for characters.”’ 
Again, says Mr. Lewes: “His (Dickens’) 
peculiarity is not the incorrectness of the 
drawing (of character), but the vividness of 
the imagination, which, while rendering that 
incorrectness insensible to him, also renders 
it potent with multitudes of his fellow - men. 
For although his weakness comes from ex- 
cess in one direction, the force which is in 
excess must not be overlooked; and it is 
overlooked or undervalued by critics, who, 
with what I have called the bias of opposi- 
tion, insist only on the weakness.’’ Through- 
out the paper from which we have quoted, 
the essayist assumes that it is the business of 
the novelist to portray rea/ characters—char- 
acters that shall act and talk as individual 
men act and talk in real life; and he de- 
clares Lady Dedlock, Mr. Dick, Micawber, 
Carker, and others of the creations of Dick- 
ens’ imagination, ‘monstrous failures,”’ be- 
cause they are not real in this narrow sense. 
In so doing, he either ignores entirely the old 
contest between the realistic and idealistic 
schools of art, or undertakes to settle it by a 
dictum. The question is a much broader 
one than Mr. Lewes seems to imagine. It 
concerns poetry and painting no less than 
prose fiction. It is a question that lies at the 
foundation of all art, and the position taken 
by our essayist involves the doctrine that art 
is simply imitation. Aristotle distinctly laid 
down this doctrine—at least, so far as poetry 
is concerned —two thousand years ago, and 
there has ever since been a critical school 
that has maintained that doctrine, and an 
artistic school that has practiced upon it. 
Bacon, in a very noble and eloquent passage, 
asserts the opposing doctrine, declaring, in 
substance (we have not the volume at hand, 
and do not undertake to give the exact lan- 
guage), that, whereas the mind of man is 
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constituted with the capacity for conceiving 
more beautiful scenes and more complete and 
heroic characters than any that exist, it is, 
therefore, the province of the artist to ideal- 
ize what he depicts, and not to limit himself 
to faithful imitation. The poet or the paint- 
er may, according to the principles of this 
school, shed upon his scene, if he possess the 
necessary creative genius, ‘the light that 
never was on land or sea.’”” He may select 
and combine from all the images furnished in 
the visible world and the world of action and 
experience, and, so to speak, correct Nature 
by herself. He may portray types of char- 
acter instead of individuals, and the type 
may be true in the highest sense, though not 
real in the literal sense. Now, the charac- 
ters of Dickens which are pronounced ‘‘mon- 
strous failures,’’ are undoubtedly such as nev- 
er had an individual existence. They are not 
faithful portraits of particular men and wom- 
en. They are something far more artistic, 
and their creation required powers of a no- 
bler order than will suffice for portraitures of 
the Crabbe and Hogarth school. They are 
** monstrous failures,’’ in the same sense, and 
no other, in which Falstaff, Pistol, Othello, 
Lear, and Richard, Prospero, Ariel, Caliban, 
Puck, Jacques, and Petruchio are such. Du- 
gald Dalgetty, Caleb Osbaldistone, Richard 
Moniplies, Andrew Fairservice, are only true 
as types, not as individual portraits—and 
they are all the better for it. Of all Shaks- 
peare’s or Scott’s more notable characters, 
we doubt if one can be found that is a “‘nat- 
ural character,’’ in the narrow, realistic sense. 
The truth of these characters in a higher sense 
—and also of most of Dickens’ characters— 
is proven by the fact that they have estab- 
lished themselves in the minds and memories 
of men as no fictitious characters produced by 
the ‘‘ faithful imitation ’’ school ever have. 


WE have received from the New York 
Christian Union a pair of beautiful chromos, 
descriptive of a lovely child under the con- 
ditions of being ‘‘ Wide Awake”’ and ‘Fast 
Asleep.’’ Chromos of like excellence are 
gratuitously presented to subscribers of the 
journal named. 
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WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By George Mac- 
Donald. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 
New and advanced thought requires long 

reasoning and maturing. It must ripen slow- 

ly. There are great, grand souls that occu- 
py the Pisgah’s top of spiritual and mental 
vision, and it would seem that there are often 
revealed to them ‘*unspeakable things, which 
it is not lawful for man to utter.’? There 
are disquisitions upon metaphysical subtilties, 
which are conceived and developed in an at- 
mosphere more buoyant and translucent than 
that which surrounds this lower earth: they 
proceed from an altitude far above the ordi- 
nary avenues of this work -day life. There 
gre those who fix upon eternal verities a clear, 
steady, and divining gaze, arid so catch mar- 
velous glints of the expansive To Be, even 
while halting in the more substantial Now Is. 

And the soul that has these wondrous visions, 

and conceives more grandly than others, may 

not expect to be always understood, for 

**words can have no more meaning than is 

in the soul of the listener.’’ 

These thoughts have been suggested by a 
perusal of the subtile psychological studies 
presented in the volume before us. Mr. Mac- 
Donald possesses a rare endowment of mind 
and heart. His eye is ever turned within, to 
the analysis of hidden thought and feeling. 
He delights in soul- painting. Human mo- 
tives and passions are allowed free play, to 
thus work out their inevitable results—not 
always satisfactory, it is true; but with Mr. 
MacDonald, as with most gifted souls, it is 
not all of life to live. This tangled web of 
human career is but the reverse side of the 
pattern which we call life; the tapestry fin- 
ished, the beauty and design will then be 
most clearly revealed. 

It is not our purpose to hint at the plot of 
the story —if, indeed, it can lay claim to a 
well-defined plot. We see in it an unique 
and ornamental trellis-work, over and through 


which he has deftly intertwined his grand but 
mystical theories of human hopes and yearn- 
ings. He has the noblest conceptions of his 
art. There is much of theological discussion, 
much of dreamy, spiritual mystery, much of 
shadowy portraiture of the border-land, much 
of highly wrought sentimentality. But it is 
all the strong reaching of a pure soul after 
half- revealed, half- concealed truth. 

An exacting orthodoxy has severely cen- 
sured Mr. MacDonald for his apparent lean- 
ing toward Universalism, in his musings over 
the death of the suicide, Charley Osborne : 
‘*T have never been able to hope for much 
for Charley in this world ; for something was 
out of joint with him, and only in the region 
of the unknown was I to look for the setting 
right of it. Nor had many weeks passed be- 
fore I was fully aware of relief when I remem- 
bered that he was dead. And whenever the 
thought arose that God might have given him 
a fairer chance in this world, I was able to 
reflect that apparently God does not care for 
this world save as a part of the whole. I had 
yet to discover that He could have given him 
a fairer chance.”’ 

The theory here enunciated is substantially 
that which is shadowed forth by the catholic- 
hearted rector of St. James Chapel—Stopford 
A. Brook—who says: ‘* That which has been 
done in God is done forever: and man—ev- 
ery soul of man-— ust become in fact what 
they now are by right. And though no 
thought may count the years, yet all human- 
ity shall at last be made coincident with that 
ideal of it which exists in God in Christ.’ 
Or, as we find a kindred idea, still more for- 
cibly expressed by Carpenter, in his Here 
and Beyond, *‘If our eyes were open, we 
should see that this oval globe is but an egg, 
and that what we call time is but the incu- 
bation of eternity, and that what we call mys- 
tery is but the motherliness and patient brood- 
ing of celestial love.’’ 
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Mr. MacDonald’s marked individuality of 
style and expression, as well as his mental 
and spiritual aptitudes, are manifest in all 
his works, to a greater or less degree. It is 
the veritable me which is constantly asserting 
itself. In Robert Falconer, Alec Forbes, and 
even in that matchless child’s book, At the 
Back of the North Wind, tliere are the same 
passionate revealings of an inner experience, 
an inspirational life. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, in her inimitable 
writings, speaks the same sort of language— 
perhaps a little less fluently. We see hints 
of it, also, in the works of Miss Muloch, Miss 
Evans, and Everett Hale, and many other 
writers of note. They all give credence te 
the thought that it is quite possible that, aft- 
er all, the real may be the imaginary and the 
imaginary may be the real—at least, to a 
great extent. Such writings may be, at pres- 
ent, more or less nebulous, but, by and by, 
they will sparkle as if washed in dew. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. By James 
T. Fields. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1872. 


We are all of us quite virtuous in theory, 
but quite lax in practice. We frown upon 
what we call the weaknesses of our neigh- 
bors, but tax not ourselves, though we prac- 
tice the same. We none of us like gossip in 
theory ; but we all of us listen to it in real 
life, and are exceedingly glad to gather bits 
of it in different localities and carry home 
our treasures and detail them. But when 
one sits down systematically to talk gossip, 
we hold up our hands before our faces, though 
at the same time, you will notice, we most of 
us open a little wider than usual ourears. And 
mere gossip — the amiably told tales concern- 
ing our neighbors and friends, the trifling sto- 
ries of unimportant incidents in others’ present 
lives, the little carelessly observed jottings of 
character, and personal manners, and meth- 
ods of our acquaintances— is not, of itself, 
very harmful. It is only when those little 
unamiabilities, such as spite, and envy, and 
malice, and uncharitableness, get mixed into 
the tales about the people we talk about, that 
the real offense comes, and it is quite time 
that we closed our ears and refused a place on 
our shelves to the volume that contains it. 
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It is this natural and universal desire to 
know all the little personal incidents of our 
friends and acquaintances, and the assurance 
that the gossip will be free from the unpleas- 
ant vices, that makes this volume of Mr. 
Fields especially welcome, and invites and 
retains our interest from the beginning to the 
end of the volume. We do not pretend to 
say the book is perfect, for even people who 
live in Boston do have their occasional im- 
perfections, we presume; but it is full of 
pleasant reading, and we can afford to par- 
don an infrequent personal weakness. Mr. 
Fields will once in a while remind you that 
he, the author, is the party allowed the priv- 
ilege of acquaintanceship, and possible friend - 
ship, with the subjects of his gossip; but there 
are perhaps not enough of these reminders 
to excite any particular emotions of wrath. 
You can scarcely write of your personal rem- 
iniscences without a suggestion of egotism, 
and this volume has as few lapses of that 
kind probably as is possible to weak human 
nature. 

Those who read the Atlantic Monthly dur- 
ing the last year, had an opportunity of read- 
ing much of this volume, in the papers enti- 
tled ‘Our Whispering Gallery.”” Mr. Fields 
has here recorded the reminiscences of what 
he enjoyed in the intercourse of which he 
was first a partaker through his position as 
one of the firm of the large publishing-house 
in Boston. In that peculiar relation of pub- 
lisher, he was brought into near relations 
with Dickens, and Hawthorne, and Thacke- 
ray, as authors ; and through his own culture 
and literary attainments, and warm sympa- 
thies, was perhaps brought into still nearer 
relations with them afterward as men. That 
he is a man of some personal attractions, has, 
by this volume, proven to be much to our 
gain, for we are, through these reminiscences, 
brought again into the personal presence of 
these genial authors, of whose personal pres- 
ence—in books, at any rate—we seem never 
to get quite enough. 

It is something to have known, with some 
degree of intimacy, these wonderful fellows 
that write books, and in some mysterious way 
get hold of your impersonal friendship, and 
make demands upon your time that are always 
answered, aad make you laugh, and make you 
wonder, and make you weep, and excite your 
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personal curiosity, and make you read their 
books over and over again, and wait impatient- 
ly for them to write another, and then suddenly 
pass away, leaving behind half-told stories 
that no one else in the world can finish, or un- 
published tales that you wonder should have 
been so long withheld from you; and who, 
having passed away, leave behind them so 
much that will make you sure to keep their 
memories green. And you can ngt help 
wishing that every one who has ever had the 
privilege of intimacy with such men—who 
were almost always wise or witty, or both — 
could tell, and would tell, what they knew 
of them that the rest of the world doesn’t 
know. But we have to remember that it is 
not given to every one to make a pleasant 
book; and from the evident and tangible 
proofs that occasionally get upon our shelves, 
we are perhaps glad that others, that we 
know not of, never try. We will take these 
few pleasant books, and read them, and be 
thankful. Mr. Fields’ book is one of these; 
and would only be pleasanter than it is, if, 
somehow, he could have remembered more 
and told more than he has. 

The volume opens with a few pages con- 
cerning Pope, whose portrait, from life, by 
Richardson, the author is so fortunate as to 
possess. Besides his personal experiences 
with Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Dickens, 
he devotes a few pages to his memories of 
Wordsworth, whom he was able to meet some 
twenty-five years ago. The last part of the 
book is taken up with a notice of Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford, and her letters to Mr. Fields — 
never before published—and which will prove 
full of interest to all who have ever taken an 
interest in the author of Our Village. The 
whole volume is interspersed with the pleas- 
antest anecdotes and gossip of those popular 
authors, but we can cite here only one, and 
that one concerning Mr. Thackeray, which 
we believe will be read not without a smile 
by either the lovers of American oysters or of 
that genial man. He had just arrived in 
Boston, on a frosty November evening, from 
England, and went directly to the Tremont 
House : 


“I remember his delight in getting off the sea, 
and the enthusiasm with which he hailed the an- 
nouncement that dinner would be ready shortly. A 
few friends were ready to sit down with him, and he 
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seemed greatly to enjoy the novelty of an American 


repast. In London, he had been very curious in his 
inquiries about American oysters, as marvelous sto- 
ries, which he did not believe, had been told him of 
their great size. We apologized — although we had 
taken care that the largest specimens to be procured 
should startle his unwonted vision when he came to 
the table — for what we called the extreme smallness 
of the oysters, promising that we would do better 
next time. Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay be- 
fore him in their shells. I noticed that he gazed at 
them anxiously, with fork upraised; then he whis- 
pered to me, with a look of anguish, ‘ How shall I do 
it?’ I described to him the simple process by which 
the free-born citizens of America were accustomed to 
accomplish such a task. Heseemed satisfied that the 
thing was feasible, selected the smallest one in the 
half - dozen (rejecting a large one, ‘ because,’ he said, 
‘it resembled the High Priest’s servant’s ear that Pe- 
ter cut off’), and then bowed his head as if he were 
saying grace. All eyes were upon him, to watch the 
effect of a new sensation in the person of a great Brit- 
ish author, Opening his mouth very wide, he strug- 
gled for a moment, and then all was over. I shall 
never forget the comic look of despair he cast upon 
the other five over-occupied shells. 1 broke the per- 
fect stillness by asking him how he felt. ‘ Profoundly 
grateful,’ he gasped, ‘and as if I had swallowed a lit- 
tle baby.’ ” 


Poems. By William Allen Butler. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


In the inscription of this volume of poems 
to his friend, Evert A. Duychinck, the au- 
thor says: ‘* Knowing as you do, that, so far 
from cultivating poetry as an art, or author- 
ship as a pursuit, I have diverted my pen 
from the strict routine of professional labor 
only at rare intervals, or by way of mental 
recreation, you will take my volume as it is: 
a collection of verses prompted by occasional 
impulses to exhibit, as faithfully as I could, 
objects or ideas for whose effective represent- 
ation poetry seemed to be the fittest vehicle, 
whether the motive was narrative, sentiment, 
or satire.”” The standard of judgment thus 
suggested by Mr. Butler, is one which may 
fairly be invoked in behalf of amateur litera- 
ry performances when they appear, as did 
‘*Nothing to Wear,’’ and ‘* Two Millions,’’ 
in the shape of single brochures ; but when a 
writer gathers such pieces into a volume, and 
offers them to the public in a permanent form, 
he can not legitimately ask that they shall be 
criticised with reference to any other or more 
indulgent standard than is applied to the pro- 
ductions of professional authors—that is, upon 
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their intrinsic and absolute literary merits. 
Judged by this standard, Mr. Butler’s poems 
are not entitled to any high rank in contem- 
porary literature. Many of them are grace- 
ful compositions, and several of them are ex- 
ceedingly clever. They. evince much taste 
and culture, and considerable poetic feeling, 
but nowhere either poetic power or distinct- 
ive poetic genius. ‘*Nothing to Wear,’ the 
best known and most popular piece in the 
volume, owes its wide celebrity more to the 
happy and timely thought that suggested the 
theme than to any extraordinary talent which 
it exhibits. Like ‘*The Heathen Chinee,”’ 
and numerous other great successes in verse, 
it is to be regarded rather as a lucky hit than 
‘a literary masterpiece. Given the subject, 
and there are hundreds of accomplished ver- 
sifiers in the United States who are quite 
equal to the production of either. The trans- 
lations from Uhland are finely executed, with 
the exception of ‘*The Minstrel’s Curse,’’ 
which gives no adequate idea of either the 
beauty or the power. of the original. We 
may add, that, of the original poems, that 
on Uhland, which introduces the translations, 
is the most finished. The measure is exquis- 
itely graceful and musical; but the reader 
will have no difficulty in understanding from 
whom both the movement and the music are 
borrowed, after glancing at the opening 
stanzas: 
**It is the poet Uhland from whose wreathings 
Of rarest harmony I here repeat, 
In lower tones and less melodious breathings, 
Some simple strains where truth and passion mect. 
His is the poetry of sweet expression, 
Of clear, unfaltering tune, serene and strong ; 
Where gentlest thoughts and words in soft proces- 
sion 
Move to the even measures of his song.” 


FIRESIDE SCIENCE: A Series of Popular Sci- 
entific Essays upon subjects connected with 
Every-day Life! By James R. Nichols, A. 
M., M.D. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1872. 


The writer of these interesting essays is the 
editor of the Boston Fournal of Chemistry, 
wherein most of them have appeared. He 
has called the collection by the title of Fire- 
side Science, because they are brief essays 
upon many interesting topics with all of which 
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Science has something to do, and which he 
has endeavored to make most attractive for 
fireside reading, avoiding labored discussions 
upon abstruse scientific questions, and aiming 
to make pleasing and attractive to many read- 
ers papers upon topics concerning which all 
intelligent people wish to be somewhat in- 
formed. And that he has met with the full- 
est success every reader who takes up the 
volume will speedily learn. His topics are 
the topics of every-day life, and he treats 
them with great intelligence and good sense, 
avoiding abstruse phrasing and unpleasant 
technicalities ; and, instead of wearying his 
readers with too prolonged discussions upon 
themes with which he is plainly very famil- 
iar, he too often brings his essay to a close, 
leaving you in regretful mood that he has not 
continued and given you more facts to re- 
member, of which he has apparently not 
nearly exhausted himself. 

And his themes are as varied as the topics 
of daily life, and touch the interests of peo- 
ple in almost every human sphere. ‘The 
Origin and Nature of Springs’’ may not, at 
first thought, seem to interest any one but geo- 
logic or other highly scientific people, until 
you read somewhat of the scientific origin of 
springs, which will certainly interest you, 
and you come to find him illustrating his 
theme with talk of Saratoga and the Con- 
gress springs; where they start from and how 
they get anywhere, percolating through dif- 
ferent geologic strata and coming to the sur- 
face impregnated with wonderful constituents, 
in a way that brings health to the invalid and 
defies the chemical science of the doctors. 
And you will get a hint or two about warm 
springs. ‘In the province of Auvergne,’ 
writes the author, ‘‘in France, there is 
a small town—Eaux Chaudes—in which 
all the houses are warmed during the win- 
ter months by hot spring - water conducted 
through them in pipes.’’ And so he weaves 
into his essays facts which interest every body 
to know. To be sure, the Doctor does not 
make the facts, but then nobody does, though 
it is his happy faculty to have acquired these 
with his scientific knowledge, and his still 
happier faculty that he can tell them and 
make them impart an interest to his discus- 
sion of every-day themes. 

In the author’s essay upon the ‘‘ Chemistry 
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of a Hen’s-egg,’’ the innocent reader will hit 
upon new little facts of which he was proba- 
bly before not more than half conscious, while 
the imperturbable smoker will read and con- 
fess the truth of narcotic poison which is told 
in the essay upon the ‘‘Chemistry of a Ci- 
gar,’’ and will confess its possible deleterious- 
ness between the whiffs of smoke. Wearers 
of chignons will plead the antiquity and pow- 
er of fashion as apology for their own present 
thralldom in the matter of human hair, though 
they will proclaim that not now, as in old 
Rome, do professional hair-dressers, at exor- 
bitant prices, ‘‘form the hair into fanciful de- 
vices, such as harps, diadems, wreaths, em- 
blems of public temples and conquered cit- 
ies,” though we might suspect it is only be- 
cause such hair-dressing accomplishment is 
among the lost arts. ° 

But there is perhaps no topic discussed of 
more real interest than that of the application 
of chemistry to agriculture. It is a theme 
which the author discusses with evident zest; 
and, though it is one which the California 
farmer, surveying his new and unexhausted 
fields, may pass by without notice, it is the 
topic of all, which, in a few years, will be 
studied by the intelligent successor of the 
present farmer—lazy, thriftless, unintelligent, 
and wasteful. Some of the other themes 
touched upon here are the chemistry of a 
lump of sugar, something about the clothing 
we wear, the best kind of water-pipes to con- 
vey water to our dwellings, the skin and 
bathing, diamonds and diamond - cutting, 
quicksilver, air-furnaces, infectious germs 
and the food of plants—each and all treated 
with intelligence, and having their peculiar 
value. 

As a whole, this volume will reward any 
one’s spare hours, telling him often, in a 
pleasant way, many facts which he has not 
known before, or reminding him of scientific 
trifles which are really not trifles at all, but 
which are always so easy to forget, and fre- 
quently so valuable to remember. 


THE ABOMINATIONS OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
By Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. New York: 
Adams, Victor & Co. 


In the volume before us, the author attacks 
social sins and popular vices with hands un- 
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gloved. There are pitiable and ignominious 
revelations ; odious exfosés of the varied in- 
trigues, both in politics and business; sharp 
dissection of the selfishness of soi-disant pa- 
triots, and the petty littleness of great men ; 
vivid depicting of enormous oppressions and 
cruel wrongs among the laboring classes, and 
suggestive hints as to the mode of living ra- 
tionally and humanly. In his preface, the 
author tells us that the book ‘‘is a buoy 
swung over the rocks,’’ and ‘‘if it shall keep 
ship, bark, fore-and-aft schooner, or her- 
maphrodite brig from driving on a lee-shore, 
all’s well.’”’ 

The style hints of a frolicsome and spright- 
ly fancy; the author rises in contemptuous 
superiority to mere clerical stateliness and 
solemnity. He evidently has something to 
say, and he says it without the faintest sus- 
picion of decorous inanity. He goes crash- 
ing through all delicate expediencies into the 
very heart of things, dealing sledge-hammer 
blows right and left. He peers into the dark 
crannies of society with a sharp, cat - like in- 
stinct. You put aside the book, and, in con- 
templating the dubious aspect of affairs, you 
unwittingly take up the refrain, ‘*Tempta- 
tion without and corruption within.’”?’ We 
can not see that the book deserves the sharp 
criticism that has been hurled at it. The 
donning of the cloth does not presuppose the 
affectation of gloom, funereal sombreness, or 
stupidity. No vocation can rightfully divorce 
a man from his individuality. The simple 
possession of a gift carries along with it the 
prophecy for its use. To try to be somebody 
else, is to make a travesty of two individuals. 
We, therefore, put in a special plea in Mr. 
Talmage’s behalf, that he shall be permitted 
to tell things in his own way, with none to 
molest or make him afraid, if such a thing 
were possible. 

As a specimen of his style, we quote from 
‘¢Pictures in the Stock Gallery,’’ which has 
a peculiar local significance just at present: 
“*At my entrance upon this discussion, I 
must deplore the indiscriminate terms of con- 
demnation employed by many well-meaning 
persons in regard to stock operations. The 
business of the stock-broker is just as legiti- 
mate and necessary as that of a dealer in 
clothes, groceries, or hardware ; and a man 
may be as pure-minded and holy a Christian 
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at the Board of Brokers as in a prayer-meet- 
ing. The broker is, in the sight of God, as 
much entitled to his commissions as any hard - 
working mechanic is entitled to his day’s 
wages. Any man has as much right to make 
money by the going up of stocks as by the 
going up of sugar, rice, or tea. The inevita- 
ble board - book that the operator carries in 
his hand may be as pure as the clothing- 
merchant’s ledger. It is the work of the 
brokers to facilitate business ; to make trans- 
fer of investment ; to watch and report the 
tides of business; to assist the merchant in 
lawful enterprises. 

‘* Because there are men in this department 
of business, sharp, deceitful, and totally in- 
iquitous, you have no right to denounce the 
entire class. Importers, shoe -dealers, lum- 
bermen, do not want to be held responsible 
for the moral deficits of their comrades in 
business. Neither have you a right to ex- 
coriate those who are conscientiously operat- 
ing through the channels spoken of. If they 
take a risk, so do all business men. The 
merchant who buys silk at $5 per yard takes 
his chances ; he expects it to go up to $6; it 
may fall to $4. Ifa man, by straightforward 
operations in stocks, meets with disaster and 
fails, he deserves sympathy just as much as 
he who sold spices or calicoes, and, through 
some miscalculation, is struck down bank- 
rupt. 

**We have no right to impose restrictions 
upon this class of men that we impose upon 
no other. What right have you to denounce 
the operation ‘buyer ten days,’ or ‘buyer 
twenty days,’ when you take a house ‘ buyer 
three hundred and sixty-five days?’ Per- 
haps the entire payment is to be made at the 
end of the year, when yc. do not know but 
that, by that time, you will be penniless. 
Give all men their due, if you would hold 
beneficent influence over them. Do not be 
too rough in pulling out the weeds, lest you 
uproot also the marigolds and verbenas. In 
the Board of Brokers there are some of the 
most conscientious, upright, Christian men of 
our cities— men who would scorn a lie, or a 
subterfuge. Indeed, there are men in these 
boards who might, in some respects, teach a 
lesson of morality to other commercial cir- 
cles. 

**I will not deny that there are special 
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temptations connected with this business even 
when carried on legitimately. So there are 
dangers to the engineer on a railroad. He 
does not know what night he may dash into 
the coal-train. But engines must be run, and 
stocks must be sold. A nervous, excitable 
man ought to be very slow to undertake either 
the engine or the Stock Exchange. 

* . . . ad . 

‘*But while there is a legitimate sphere for 
the broker and operator, there are transac- 
tions every day undertaken in our cities that 
can only be characterized as superb outrage 
and villainy; and there are members of Chris- 
tian churches who have been guilty of specu- 
lations that, in the last day, will blanch their 
cheek, and thunder them down to everlast- 
ing companionship with the lowést gamblers 
that ever pitched pennies for a drink. 

‘*Tt is not necessary that I should draw the 
difficult line between honorable and dishon- 
orable speculation. God has drawn it through 
every man’s conscience. Thé broker guilty 
of ‘cornering’ as well knows that he is sin- 
ning against God and man as though the 
flame of Mount Sinai singed his eyebrows. 
He hears that a brother broker has sold 
‘short,’ and immediately goes about with a 
wise look, saying, ‘ Erie is going down—Erie 
is going down ; prepare for it.’ Immediate- 
ly the people begin to sell; he buys up the 
stock, monopolizes the whole affair, drags 
down the man who sold short, makes large- 
ly, pockets the gain, and thanks the Lord 
for great prosperity in business. You call it 
‘cornering.’ I call it gambling, theft, high- 
way robbery, villainy accursed.’’ 

This is but a single ‘‘touch of his quality.”’ 
There is in the book much of the ridiculous 
and the burlesque, without being fluent- 
ly shallow, or painfully commonplace and 
dull. 


GAUDEAMUS! Humorous Poems. Trans- 
lated from the German of Joseph Victor 
Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Le- 
land. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Mr. Leland has rendered a notable serv- 

ice to all English-speaking lovers of genuine 

mirth and jollity, by his successful attempt to 
translate Scheffel’s droll and entirely peculiar 
songs and ballads, which have generally been 
regarded, even by the most intrepid versifi- 
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ers, as almost untranslatable. With the ex- 
ception perhaps of Bayard Taylor, whose 
translation of Faust is the most remarkable 
success in its line that has been recently 
achieved, we doubt whether there is any oth- 
er literary man in America who could have 
rendered such oddities as ‘*The Tazzelworm,”’ 
“The Ichthyosaurus,”’ etc., with the felicity 
that characterizes most of these translations. 
Scheffel is at present the most popular of 
German poets—that is, among his own coun- 
trymen. In his Gaudeamus (‘*Let as be 
jolly’’), he has founded an entirely new and 
original school of humorous poetry, which 
has had hosts of admirers, and not a few im- 
itators, of late years, in Germany. The fol- 
lowing, though not among the author’s best 
efforts, is highly characteristic of his style, 
and gives a good idea of his burlesque-scien- 
tific attempts : 


“THE ICHTHYOSAURUS. 
The rushes are strangely rustling, 
Fhe ocean uncannily gleams, 
As, with tears in his eyes down-gushing, 
An Ichthyosaurus swims, 


He bewails the frightful corruption 
Of his age, for an awful tone 

Has lately been noticed by many 
In the Lias formation shown. 


The Plesiosaurus the elder 

Goes roaring about on a spree ; 
The Pterodacty!us even 

Comes flying as drunk as can be. 


The Iguanodon, the blackguard, 
Deserves to be publicly hissed, 

Since he lately, in open daylight, 
The Ichthyosaurus kissed. 


The end of the world is coming ; 
Things can’t go on long in this way ; 
The Lias formation can’t stand it — 
Is all that I’ve got to say. 


So the Ichthyosaurus went walking 
His chalks, in an angry mood, 
The last of his sighs extinguished 
In the roar and the rush of the flood. 
And all of the piggish Saurians 
Died, too, on that dreadful day ; 
There were too many chalks against them, 
And, of course, they’d the devil to pay.” 


THE SCIENCE OF Beauty. By John Bas- 
com. New York and Chicago: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

This work might properly be termed a 
text-book upon Aésthetics. It is arranged 
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in the form of lectures, under different heads, 
suggesting the probability of their having 
been delivered before the students of Will- 
iams College, by Professor Bascom. It is a 
reprint from a former edition, corrected and 
enlarged. It is a compact treatise, combin- 
ing in a systematic form those facts and prin- 
ciples which constitute the department of 
taste. Its purpose is to furnish an insight 
into the aims and resources of art, thus be- 
getting a thorough discrimination and appre- 
ciation of the same. 

We hail with grateful delight any system- 
atized effort to bring mankind into intimate 
fellowship with the Beautiful; thus revealing 
the possibility of securing as direct and po- 
tent a command over the domain of Beauty 
as over that of Utility. We are not sufficient- 
ly domesticated ‘in the principality of Beauty, 
and dare not even dream of asserting our he- 
reditary rights therein. Aristotle’s theory of 
ethics, divested of philosophical technicali- 
ties, was briefly this: experience teaches that 
man’s proper function and highest happiness 
are found in the pursuit of excellence. As this 
grave old philosopher treated human nature 
as a whole, his scheme comprehended all 
excellence — esthetic as well as ethic. A 
proper knowledge of, and familiarity with, 
the zsthetic, would dignify and beautify 
homely toil. New-formed tastes would 
spend themselves in an ever-growing desire 
after perfectibility, finish, exactitude, and 
excellence of design and workmanship. 

Professor Bascom in his work enumerates 
the motives for the cultivation of taste. Art, 
he contends, prepares the way for moral cult- 
ure. Having discussed beauty as a quality, 
he proceeds to show how taste may be culti- 
vated through knowledge, purity, imagina- 
tion, and fancy, and treats also of the princi- 
ples controlling its manifestation. He says: 
‘* Beauty is not, therefore, itself a direct end, 
but springs up perpetually in the path of be- 
nevolent thought, as it pursues other ends. 
It is an additional reward of well - doing — 
the flower and the fragrance of the fruit-bear- 
ing tree. Like the satisfaction of virtue, it 
is not the direct object of the act from which 
it springs, but its inevitable and most pleas- 
ing reward.’’ Just as when one performs an 
act of disinterested kindness, a strange and 
tender exaltation follows in its wake —as it 
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were, a kind of special revelation seeking to 
interpret to human hearts the divinity and 
immortality of love. 

After a careful consideration of the princi- 
ples which guide taste, he directs attention 
to some things which are calculated to mis- 
lead it. Among these he refers to dress, 
which, while calling for the action of taste, 
has chiefly fallen under the dominion of fash- 
ion, with whose edicts taste has very little to 
do. Fashion he defines as ‘‘a systematized 
pursuit of novelty,’? and hence the more 
striking the novelty the more effective the 
movement, and ‘extravagance succeeds ex- 
travagance, often resting its success on its 
very violation of taste.’’ 

The last six lectures are full of practical 
suggestion. They are devoted to the fine 
arts — namely, landscape - gardening, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, and po- 
etry. In determining the relative rank of 
these arts, he considers the powers demanded 
and exercised by them in the artist; the scope 
and variety of their means; and the fullness 
of their presentations to the mind. So judg- 
ed, he classes them as above mentioned, com- 
mencing with gardening and rising in the 
scale to poetry, the queen of arts. His hints 
on architecture foreshadow the prophesied 
**good time coming,’’ when art, no longer 
a mere adjunct, will actually root and inter- 
twine itself in the common industries and 
general science, flashing its surprises and en- 
trancements on the path of both, at every 


” 


step of their progress. 


THE DivinE TRAGEDY. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

This, we are informed, is one, and in or- 
der of reading the first, of a trilology, the 
other two being, successively, Zhe Golden 
Legend, and The New England Tragedies, 
heretofore published. In its manner of open- 
ing it reminds us much of Zhe Golden Leg- 
In its methods and form, it is that of 
a dramatic poem. Aiter what Mr. Longfel- 
low calls the introitus—a rhythmic dialogue 
between the prophet Habakkuk and the an- 
gel—which is in noways remarkable — the 
drama opens with John the Baptist, who 
speaks : 


end, 
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“Repent! repent! repent! 
For the kingdom of God is at hand. 
And all the land 
Full of the knowledge of the Lord shall be 
As the waters cover the sea 
And encircle the continent!” 
He asserts the coming of the Christ, and in 
answer to the Priest’s question, if he be the 
Christ, says: 
* Priest of Jerusalem, 
In meekness and humbleness, 
I deny not, I confess 
I am not the Christ!” 

The second scene shows us Lucifer upon 
Mount Quarantania, in the company of Christ, 
tempting the Master in like phrase with that 
made most familiar to us in the Scriptures : 
“ Wherefore dost thou in penitential fasting 

Waste and consume the beauty of thy youth ? 

Ah, if thou be in truth 
The Son of the Unnamed, the Everlasting, 
Command these stones beneath thy feet to be 
Changed into bread for thee! 
Curistvs, 
’Tis written : Man shall not live by bread alone, 
But by each word that from God’s mouth proceed- 
eth!” 
Lucifer tempts him further in vain, and then 
assails him with the ancient promise : 
“From far-off Lebanon, with cedars crested, 
To where the waters of the Asphalt Lake 
On its white pebbles break, 
And the vast desert, silent, sand-invested, 
These kingdoms all are mine, and thine shall be, 
If thou wilt worship me! 
Curistus. 

Get thee behind me, Satan! thou shalt worship 

The Lord thy God ; Him only shait thou serve!” 

The next scene opens at the marriage in 
Cana, the musicians singing and the bride- 
groom responding—all in the spirit and with 
almost verbal savor of the Songs of Solomon; 
and that persuasive miracle then is wrought, 
leaving on one of the by-standers the impres- 
sion that finds utterance: 

“* Fate or foresecing, or whatever name 

Men call it, matters not: what is to be 

Hath been fore-written in the thought divine 

From the beginning. None can hide from it, 

But it will find him out; nor run from it, 

But it o’ertaketh him! The Lord hath said it.” 

And following from scene to scene, we find 
the story of Christ told, sometimes in the 
dialogues of others, but with himself in al- 
most every place: now in the corn -fields, 
recognizing Nathanael, ‘‘an Israclite in whom 
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there is no guile,’’ and rebuking the Phari- 
sees; then reading in the synagogue and as- 
serting himself among the Priests ; now on 
the Sea of Galilee, causing that marvelous 
draught of fishes; now bidding the unclean 
spirit to come out of the demoniac of Gada- 
ra; now raising the sick child, and then a 
guest at the house of Simon, the Pharisee. 
Here close the scenes of the first Passover. 
The whole drama passes over the time of 
three Passovers, each of which is subdivided, 
so that we pass from miracle to miracle, from 
scene to scene, of Christ’s short tragedy, till 
we come past the betrayal and the three 
crosses, the two Marys in the garden, and 
the final words of Christ to Peter and John. 

If we are to criticise this volume at all, it 
would seem as if we must do it according to 
some new or different standard than that by 
which we would test the excellence of a poet- 
ical tragedy. We feel more as if somehow 
some one is to suggest to us that, as we read 
this, we are in a different and perhaps higher 
atmosphere than that of mere poetry; that 
we are, or ought to be, in the calmer eleva- 
tion of the religious sentiments; and if we 
run along seeking only gems of poetry, try- 
ing to find the old elegance and wealth of 
beauty which our earlier trust has always 
found in Longfellow, we will not only do him 
a great wrong, but we shall convict ourselves 
of living on a too low plane, with incapaci- 
ties for the ideal religious life. If we listen 
to such suggestions, our unliked duty of dis- 
criminating criticism must be at anend. It 
is certain, that he who seeks for the old fla- 
vor, and the images of beauty alone, through- 
out this volume, will be disappointed. Christ 
is the great central figure; and yet here, in 
his utterances, where most would expect 
most, all will find least; for the poet, or 
perhaps rather, in this trial, the religious 
sentimentalist, does not, in the least, idealize 
the Master ; and when he speaks, in place of 
any thought from the poet’s brain, we have 
only the phrasing of the Evangelists, elided 
or syllabled only to complete the measure of 
the blank verse. And almost nowhere, save 
in two separate scenes, do we find any thing 
that might not have been measured and put 
together by any anonymous author, who, do- 
ing so, would either have won the derision, or, 
better, deserved the silence of the reviewers. 
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In the first Passover, there is a scene at the 
Tower of Magdala, where Mary Magdalene 
pours out her plaint, of great tenderness and 
pathos : 


** ompanionless, unsatisfied, forlorn, 

I sit here in this lonely tower, and look 

Upon the lake below me, and the hills 
That swoon with heat, and see as in a vision 
All my past life unroll itself before me, 
Merchants of Tyre and Princes of Damascus, 
And pass, and disappear, and are no more ; 

3ut leave behind their merchandise and jewels, 
Their perfumes, and their gold, and their disgust. 
I loathe them, and the very memory of them 
Is unto me, as thought of food to one 

Cloyed with the luscious figs of Dalmanutha! 

jis £& & & ». 8. a * 

I look upon these things thick-set with pearls, 
And emerald, and amethyst, and jasper, 

And they are burning coals upon my flesh ! 
This serpent on my wrist becomes alive! 
Away, thou viper! and away, ye garlands, 
Whose odors bring the swift remembrance back 
Of the unhallowed revels in these chambers!” 


And in the third Passover, Judas Iscariot, 
alone, bursts out, in the depths of sorrow and 
despair : 


**Lost! lost! forever lost! I have betrayed 
The innocent blood! O God! if thou art love, 
Why didst thou leave me naked to the tempter ? 
Why didst thou not commission thy swift lightning 
To strike me dead? or why did I not perish 
With those by Herod slain, the innocent children 
Who went with playthings in their little hands 
Into the darkness of the other world, 
As if to bed? Or wherefore was I born, 
If thou in thy foreknowledge didst perceive 
All that I am, and all that I must be? 
I know I am not generous, am not gentle 
Like other men ; but I have tried to be, 
And I have failed. I thought by following Him, 
I should grow like him ; but the unclean spirit 
That from my childhood up hath tortured me 
Hath been too cunning and too strong for me. 
Am I to blame for this? Am I to blame 
Because I can not love and ne’er have known 
The love of woman or the love of children? 
It is a curse and a fatality, 
A mark, that hath been set upon my forehead, 
That none shall slay me, for it were a mercy 
That I were dead, or never had been born. 


Too late! too late! I shall not see him more 
Among the living. That sweet, patient face 
Will never more rebuke me, nor those lips 
Repeat the words: One of you shall betray me! 
It stung me into madness. How I loved, 

Yet hated him! But in the other world! 

I will be there before him, and will wait 

Until he comes, and fall down on my knees 

And kiss his feet, imploring pardon, pardon!” 
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RouGuinc It. By Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens). With Illustrations, Hartford, 
Conn.: American Publishing Company. 


This is a goodly volume, of nearly six 
hundred pages; and if mirth is indeed one 
of the best of medicines, as we have some- 
where read—we think in Hadl’s Fournal 
of Health, an unimpeachable authority — 
Roughing Zt should have a place in every 
sick-room, and be the invalid’s cherished 
companion. In taking Mr. Clemens’ jokes, 
however, for hygienic purposes, it behooves 
the patient to exercise great caution in re- 
gard to the strength of the dose, if we may 
judge of the power of the medicine from its 
effects upon a hungry camel, which once, at 
the head - waters of the Jordan, made an ex- 
periment upon the author’s overcoat as an 
article of diet. The overcoat was left lying 
upor the ground while the travelers were 
pitching their tents, and the camel, having 
contemplated it for awhile with a critical 
eye, seemed to come to the conclusion that it 
must be a new edible. But we will let the 
author tell the story, in his own inimitable 
way: 

* He put his foot on it, and lifted one of the sleeves 
out with his teeth, and chewed and chewed at it, 
gradually taking it in, and all the while opening and 
closing his eyes, in a kind of religious ecstasy, as if 
he had never tasted any thing as good as an overcoat 
before, in his life. Then he smacked his lips once or 
twice, and reached after the other sleeve. Next, he 
tried the velvet collar, and smiled a smile of such 
contentment, that it was plain to see that he regarded 
that as the daintiest thing about an overcoat. The 
tails went next, along with some percussion caps and 
cough candy, and some fig paste from Constantinople. 
And then my newspaper correspondence dropped out, 
and he took a chance in that — manuscript letters for 
the home papers. But he was treading on dangerous 
ground now. He began to come across solid wisdom 
in those documents that was rather heavy on his stom- 
ach, and occasionally he would take a joke that would 
shake him up until it loosened his teeth.” 

However, it was not our author’s jokes, 
powerful as were their effects, but one of his 
statements of facts—one of the mildest and 
gentlest, he declares, that he ever laid before 
a trusting public—that proved fatal to the 
sensitive animal, and caused him to ‘fall 
over as stiff as a carpenter’s work-bench, and 
die a death of indescribable agony.”’ 

This species of humor is certainly gro- 
tesque, and hardily extravagant. But it is 
also genuine, and thoroughly enjoyable. In 
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the same vein, and finer still, is the sketch of 
the coyote, his appearance and characteristics, 
in which the writer has managed (as he often 
does) to convey an accurate and graphic pict- 
ure, while apparently indulging —or rather 
rioting —in the drollest and most fantastic 
exaggeration. ‘The episode of Mrs. Beazely 
and her son, or the Erickson and Greeley 
correspondence, which has been extensively 
reproduced in the newspapers, though based 
upon a well-worn theme, is set in such a 
quaint, half-pathetic frame-work of narrative 
as makes it quite fresh and ineffably comic. 
On almost every page of the volume this 
vein of broad, robust humor crops out. It 
is not fine and pensive, like Irving’s. It is 
not artificial, or based upon any literary 
model, and does not depend for its effect 
upon elaboration or word-cobbling. Its spe- 
cific character is its spontaneity and natural. 
ness, together with an underlying element of 
sturdy honesty and rugged sense, antago- 
nistic to sentimentality and shams. The fun 
with which the volume overflows more co- 
piously than any previous book of the au- 
thor’s, is not mere fun. It constantly does 
the work of satire, though in a spirit more 
genial than that of most satirists; and con- 
stantly evinces keen insight and shrewd ob- 
servation. The preface contains a facetious 
apology for the circumstance that the book 
embodies a good deal of information, espe- 
cially concerning the rise, growth, and cul- 
mination of the silver-mining fever in Neva- 
da. The apology is scarcely needed, for 
though the twenty -odd chapters which deal 
with that remarkable episode do, in fact, 
contain a vast amount of information, it is 
served up in such a style that the reader ab- 
sorbs it without effort, and becomes uncon- 
sciously instructed, while dreaming only of 
entertainment — as students at German uni- 
versities are said to become learned in meta- 
physics, not by much “ poring over misera- 
ble books,’’ but by loquacious discussions, in 
hours of recreation, over their lager and 
meerschaums. 

As Irving stands, without dispute, at the 
head of American classic humorists, so the 
precedence in the unclassical school must be 
conceded to Mark Twain. About him there 
is nothing classic, bookish, or conventional, 
any more than there is about a buffalo or a 
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grizzly. His genius is characterized by the 
breadth, and ruggedness, and audacity of the 
West ; and, wherever he was born, or wher- 
ever he may abide, the Great West claims 
him as her intellectual offspring. Artemus 
Ward, Doesticks, and Orpheus C. Kerr, who 
have been the favorite purveyors of mirth for 
the Eastern people, were timid navigators, 
who hugged the shore of plausibility, and 
would have trembled at the thought of 
launching out into the mid -ocean of wild, 
preposterous invention and sublime exagger- 
ation, as Mark Twain does, in such episodes 
as Bemis’ buffalo adventure, and “Riding 
the Avalanche,” where, after picturing the 
unfortunate tourist as ‘‘riding into eternity 
on the back of a raging and tossing ava- 
lanche,’’ he concludes with the remark, 
‘* This is all very well, but let us not be car- 
ried away by excitement, but ask calmly, 
how does this person feel about it in his ccol- 
er moments next day, with six or seven thou- 
sand feet of snow on the top of him?”’ 

It would be a great misapprehension, how- 
ever, to conceive of Roughing Jt as merely 
a book of grotesque humor and rollicking 
fun. It abounds in fresh descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery, some of which, especially in the 
overland stage - ride, are remarkably graphic 
and vigorous. The writer’s talent for clear, 
impressive narrative, too, is illustrated in the 
chapters devoted to the terrible story of the 
desperado, Slade, which has as intense an in- 
terest as any thing in the wildest sensational 
novel of the day. 

Of the three hundred wood-cuts that illus- 
trate the volume we can say nothing compli- 
mentary, from au artistic point of view. But 
some of them are spirited, and many of them 
suggestive. Crude as they are in design, 
and coarse in execution, they have afforded 
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us much amusement; and the majority of 
readers would, we are sure, regret to dis- 
pense with them. 


Poems. By Celia Thaxter. New York: 


Hurd & Houghton. 

There is a strong, original quality in these 
poems, which, with the undertone of sadness 
that pervades them all, gives them a more 
marked character of individuality than can 
be claimed for most of the volumes of verse 
—and the number is unusually large —that 
have been issued from the American press 
since the beginning of the year. The sea, in 
its various moods and aspects, but chiefly in 
those suggestive of its resistless, remorseless 
power, is Mrs. Thaxter’s constant theme. 
‘‘The Wreck of the Pocahontas,’’ ‘‘ Minute 
Guns,”’ ‘*Seaward,’’ and, indeed, half the 
pieces in the volume, read as if they had 
their inspiration in mournful recollections or 
experiences associated with the terrors of 
storm and shipwreck. The perception of 
the tragic element in human life, and the 
acceptance of it—though not in the fatalistic 
spirit — give a character of gloom to the en- 
tire volume. There is not a single strain of 
gayety, nor even of human cheerfulness, from 
beginning to end; and, were it not for the 
equable strength that is felt in the saddest 
lines, we should be inclined to pronounce 
many of the pieces morbid. Yet, in reality, 
such a charge would be unjust, unless the 
clear recognition of the darker side of human 
life, and a sense of its utter inadequacy to 
satisfy the higher aspirations, are proofs of 
morbidness. ‘*The Wreck of the Pocahon- 
tas’? is the best poem in the volume; and 
the next best, perhaps, is ‘*The Spaniards’ 
Graves at the Isle of Shoals.”’ 
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MARRIAGES 
Mate. Femate. Where. | When. Mate. Femate. Wuens. | Wuen. 
Aaron, Joseph...... Rebesca Fisher. ./San Francisco’ Mar.31. Krumb, Friedrich... /Christine Schriek.. . [Stockton oenes lApr. 14. 
.|Mendoeino Co| Apr. 14. Caroline Rosenthal..|San Francisco}... 18. 
8. 








Suisun .......|..... 
Virginia, Nev.|..... 
Sacramento... 2 








.|Moke'ne Hill.. .|Christina Ridder... 












.|Sarah Duffy.. 
-|Mrs. Curry... 
.|Nellie Banden. . 
A ne MeN ulty.. 
G, Roberts 











.| BI'k Diamond.) . 

° Carson, Nev.. 

Tr M. Harris... Carson, Nev..)..... ee eeceee 

y W. Menking. ./San ro agg sanee 3 ° «++. |Stockton...... 

. | Rich Gulch. . ..| Mar. 25. |MeC 
Yolo County. Apr. 15.3 
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Rolden, J. F........ 
Bronson, Wm.H.C. 
Brown, See 
Brown, Joseph. 





















d ram os Lowen eSBs | 
.| Virginia, Nev.|..... . |Mussey. ‘ ° 
Lake City..... Mattie W. Holbrook... 
. Virginia, Nev. Kate MeKitrick 
Cantrel, Robert J... .| Healdsburg. . . 






.)San Francisco}. 








Cazneau, a 
Condit, Ira M....... 8 


Z 
















a 
42so-— 












Cosbie, William... ./Charlotte M, Dugan. ecece ‘| |Peyton, Harry 

Cunningham, T. W.jAlice Alban.. jUki secee |Plank, a: ..-|Sophia Beardsley... ./Colfax........)..... 
Day, Augustus H... ./Besstle Rawlings oe Pratt, W pececcees Jennie B. Grabner..|/ Virginia, Nev. 
Day, George M......|Plora A. Col ys. oe eee Milton G./Helen Palmer....... San Francisco ..... 4 
Deming, Joseph G ..|Mary A. Dwyer. . Putnam, A. A....... Mary a on 
Dickson, Thomas... ./Agnes Hymes.. Valle ++. .]Mar.31. |Rice, George H...... he L. i 

Dorris, Cornelius...|/Kmily L. Salmon.... " |Ringgenberg, Albert) Re 

Doty, Julius G....../Luey M. Roberts....| 1 |Roberts, Horatio C../Agnes — 

Dougherty , Geo. C../L. J. Runselmel ™ : |Roehfort, Miehael J./Dora le. . q 

Downey, W. A Mary FE. Boren a ‘||Rodden, Hugh -| Mattie A, Biakesiee.. 

Dunbar, John Marg’et Penaingto: . Rogers, J. A..... ° 

Dunning, F. ..|Kate Wright. ° |Rombach, Adrian... 

Faulkner, Charles. .|Mary M. Tilden |Rosborough, Wm.... 

Francis, Andrew... .|Isabella Florindez. . ./ oeee ‘\IRyan, John......... 

Freeman, John..... Hannah M. Prebbi .28. ‘Ryan, Riehard...... 


Sagues, Fernando... 
‘| \Seott, Jo nF.P.... 
| .|Molile B. Morton .. 


Freiberger, Fred... ..|Catherine Walters. . 
...| Bertha Strauss.... 
Mary Fields......... Ss 






















..-|Hettle A. Shepherd.. y.. 8 evens, F.W.A 

-Jalia W. «esse | Virginia, Nev. hasasensese “ 

.|Kate Hollin..... o Fran *|[Sunteh, * Joseph PP rccs . Snyper oe = sfeeeee 4. 

. | Katrina Schmidt... .|/Fl Dorado . Soray, John......... Sarsh MeKisson....|San Andre ose We 
Lucretia Bell .|Sacramento. ..13. Soule, Frank, Jr..../Rila E. Bacon......./Oakiand...... “ac poses 2. 

-|Fannie M. Tennant./San Franciscoj,....17. Souza, J.B......... Mariana Mendoza...|Sonora........|..... 2. 

.|Marion 0. Stokum. ./San Francisco}. -, Spar! , George P... .|M F. Black wood.. Pees a» fioned 
Sallie KE. Cash.. .|Gold Hill, Nev | Spinette, Glovannl..|Maria Gennaro...... Il 

../ Anna M, Barro San Francisco} Apr. 17.| Steele, Thomas...... Celia F. Ralphs 

Havens, Henry H... |Lizzie F. Wintel 





Stephens, Wm. W..|/Mary J. Myers 
Hayes, Isaac N...... Lilian B. MeKoy.. ‘| ‘Stevenot, Emile K../Sarah Stephens. 
Herrmann, Charies./Helena Horst....... s .14, Stewart, Charles..../Ida Ackerman.. 
./Emma C. Fisher..../Ukiah........ Mar.31.| Sullivan, John...... Nellie Smith 








idreth, Robert ° 
Hobro, William D...|Ceeelia Frank....../San Francisco|Apr. 7.| Sutherland, James... |Nettie Sayres. ‘|Fort Jones....|Mar. 24. 
Hubbs, Paul K......|Mary A. Dilliagham.|Vallejo........)..... 15.| Swarts, George N.../Kate Beaux......... San Francisco Apr. l4. 
Humphrey, Geo. H../Anna Richards......|Michigan Bluff|Mar. 14.| Taylor, Arthur C..../Florence G. Wheeler|San Francisco ..... 24. 
Huot, Joseph.... Kate Severiano. ....|Weaverville...|Apr. 1.) Taylor, Edward T.. .|/Amelia Carter...... San Ya sesee 2 
Isham, Alfred W ; San Francisco) hom, 






Jackson, Wm. L. G..|Anna J. Harrison... 
Jameson, Robert S..|Susan Theobald 











.| Weitzel, John....... Christina Bernhardt 
.| Wheeler, James 0. ./Rosetta M. Walters.. 
Williamson, Robt. 8./Suste F. Armpriest.. 

Sh: 


n, P. Mattie Fairbank. . 
Johnson, Wittiam H.| Willette C. Smith. 
Johnston, oe Adeline Reese. 

M.A 









































Joiner, W ‘ McWilliams. .. Witson, John H.....)/Cora J. Gear....... 
Kaiser, John z. Tear M. Hurburt.. . Wimer, William..../Mary F. Edgington. 
Kennedy, Alexander Mary Lane.......... IF .| Whisman, Joseph P.| Margaret F.. Brown../S 
Kennedy, Joseph D. Eliza J. Elisworth.. . ° Ligh James D..  erony Lissak...... 
Keyser, 4. F........ Isabella V. Baker... ./San Francisco) M1.| Wood, B. N.......+. Emma Hall... ... 
Killough, Joho W... ‘|Elizabeth F. Poteet..'Iowa Flat... Woodworth, W. A.../Lina C. Walker Pine Grove... 
King, riltiam R....'G. Baker.........+ Virginia, Nev. . Wyatt, Samuel...... Anne Alexander... .|Sacramento. .. . 
Knuthson, Chas. J..'Eliza Schraam....../Reno, Nev.. . Yager, Chria........ Sarah A. Penrod... .|Silver City, N.|..... 
Koerber, August. ...'Sophie W illiges. eoese San Francisco Mar. 30. Young, James 8... .'C. M. Erickson......'Sacramento. |..... 
al 
DEATHS. 

: Acer. | : | | Aog. 

Name. Ween. Whey. | y. m. 4. | Name, Wuerr. | Wwe. | y.m. 4. 
Abbott, Wm. 0. ./Sacramentw......./ April 17..|..23 — 25. Raker, Margaret C....| Bakersfield April 11..|..29 5 11.. 
Aherne, Mary San Francisco jrveee BS. .|. 56 ~ ., Baldwin, Loammi Stockton ........./......22../..49 5 22.. 
Alien, George... .. Sacramento ..10..)..64 — Ballentine, John P..../San Francisco. weulacesee¥?../..44 22 97.. 
Andrews, John M..... St. Helena... .. Mar. 29../,.33 — —..| Bambisel, Jacob...... |Brooklyn.. . woeeeeSl..|..58 10 12,. 
Ashmead, Jane........ San Franeisco.. April 16..'..72 5 —..' Barbe, Margu'te M. A.’San Francisco....!...... 15..).. 1 11 .. 








Name. 


Barnes, Louisa 
Barnes, Martha. . 








Beazell, T. B... 
Behre, Edward...... 
Behrmann, John J.. 
Bentley, Harvey H.. 
Bertrom, Theophilus 
Beveridge, David F.. 
Bird, Ralph. 





Bishop, Lee . 
Blackburn, W iliam.. 
Borthwick, Mary..... 
Boutes, Pierre....... 
Bowen, John.. 
Bourk, Patrick F. 
Boyd, Henry K. io 
Braeclain, Patriek... 
Bradford, Charlies 8.. 
Brainard, Silas... . 

troder, William F 
Brook, Edwin W..... 
Brown, Clara M...... 
Brown, William F... 
Bucknell, Henry..... 
Bulacher, Ly dicia 
Burt, William H. 
Burkhart, Hattie. . 
Bustillos, Dolore: 
Calkin, Milo...... 
Callaghan, James. 
Carin, James... .. 
Carrillo, Romulo 
Casler, Henry....... 
Chapman, John H. 8. 
Chase, Henry F..... 
Chase, Martha J 
Clark, James 
Clarke, Charles R 
Cobb, James B...... 
Cockrell, Rebecca. 
Coffin, Richard H 
Collins, James C 
Connif, William 
Conry, MAS...... 
Conway, Margaret 
Cottel, Versula P.. 








































Craig, Ella........ 
Crawford, Legrand i 
Cricket, Joseph F.. 
Cullimore, Jobn.... ‘ 
Davis, Charles 
Davis, Sarah E...... 
Dolan, Thomas...... 
Dunham, Charles F. 
Dunstone, Martha.. 
Kagan, Edward... 
Edmonds, Sophia. 
English, Johu H.. 
Ewer, David.. ° 
Fallon, Catherine. 
Paris, Nanny... 
Fargo, Moses......... 
Ferguson, Thomas J 
Fernandez, Franciseo. 
Finlayson, Anna E. 
Fish, “Barbara E. 
Fleishman, Raphael. 
Flippin, Laura c.. 
Foster, George M.. 
Freel, John 
Freeman, Anise. . 





Galvin, Jeremiah. ... 
Gardner, Jane L..... 
Garvey, James J.S.. 
Gaskill, Abigail..... 
Gaynard, Edward... 
Geary, James B 

Gilfillan, Robert... 
Gilligan, Ann 
Gleason, Elizabeth... 
Glidden, Mary P..... 
Gluyas, May D.. 
Grady, Richard... .. 
Greethausen, Henry 
Gregory, Henry..... 








Grimes, N. Everett... 


Gunderson, C hresten. 
Hadsell, Frank W.. 
Haley, Hanorah.. 
Hammond, Henry 
Hanrahan, John.. 
Hardiman, Mary 
Harris, E.A 











. San F saneiens. 


. Sacramento. 


- Oroville.. 





..'Point 8. Quentin.. 
.|San Francisco. . 


- Santa Barbara... 















- Oroville . 





-|San Francisco... 


| 
-/San Francisco... .|/ 


|Nevada County 





.|San Francisco... 








Friedhofer, Augustus.. 





. San Franciseo.. 


Griffiths, Fannie...... 











.. Virginia, Nev..... 
.. San Franelseo....!.. 
. Gilroy. ‘ |Mar. 


Hartman, Adoiph.....'San Francisco....'April 26..'. 


DEATHS 


Wuerx. | When. 


Oakland,. 
€ 











San Francisco.. 


San Francisco 
Saeramento.. 


Linden . 
San F rancisco 
San Francisco.. 
Francisco. . 
a Francisco 
Marysville... 
Virginia, Nev ‘ 
San Francisco... 
Sonora .........++].. 
Silver City, Nev. 
San Francisco....|...... 
Linda Tow — 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. . 
‘lu pper Clear Lake. 
Nevada City 








Santa Barbara... 
San Rafael eee 
San Francisco....|..... 
San oo" 





Auburn. oe 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. . 
Cloverdale. ..... 
San Francisco. . 
San —- 

San Jose . 
Salinas. 

San Francisco. . 
San Franciseo....|.. 
Mariposa County.. 
San Francisco... 
San Francisco. . 





|Modesto . eves 
[Central House 












Napa 

Sacramento... .. 
San Franeiseo... 
Auburn.. eee 





‘Modesto . 
San Franeiseo. oe 
Oakland......... 
San Franeiseo.... 
|Grass Valley... 
San Francisco.... 








Sacramenw... 


San Francisco 
San Francisco. . 
| Folsom. 








San Francisco... 


.-/King’s River....../Mar. 2 


San Franciseo 
Sonora... 
Mariposa. 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Piaeerville.... 
Virginia, Ne 
Petaluma, .... 
San Francisco. . 





Mar. 29 
April 21 








Sacramenw....... 
San Francisco....|. 
Calistoga. . 





| 

| 

| 

} 
San Franciseo....|... 

San Francisco... = 

oil 





San Joaquin Co, 
Oakland....... 


Se 


Eureka, Nev... 

























aC > fee 





- Woodland.... \Mar. 24 
. ‘Sacramente. . |April 9..). 
San Rafael. . oui a 













Dhol bob eclamtbalat bel Sl bell bl t Second beol ml tI bb awlel i imal lid bolellI It baalITIIEtitt tel 


a” 


| 








27.. 


20. 





.| Henry, W ‘illiam.. 
-| Hertzen, Charlies. 
Holzenbecher, Chas. Fi Nev ada City. 


.| Jenkins, Thom 


PetPPPPP PPP PP PEPE ED bP BIST De ISP SEI Bat) 


He) BIN! Bel! 





.| Muir, Peter...... 


.| Rapp, Jennie.. 


RECORD OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


— Continued. 


Name. 
Hayden, ED zabeth. 
Hedemark, hristian 
Heine! rg, L 
Hellman, Annie.... 
Hennessey, Martin. 











Howard, John 
Hubbard, Andrew B. 
Hughes, George W... 
Humrich, Eva E..... 
Janet, Oliver... 





Johnson, Charlie... 


.| Johnson, Charles R.. 


Joyce, John....... . 
Kahn, Hannah 
|\Keeley, Mary. 
Kellehar, Margaret. 
Kelly, Bernard A. 
Kennedy, John...... 
Kennedy, William. .. 





Kerr, William R..... | 


Killivan, Rudolf... 
King, William F 
Klerck, Charles... 
Lane, John D.... 
Lange, Catherina. 
Lavery, Richard 
Lehan, Margaret. 
Lettermar, Janie: 
Lindstrom, Adeline.. 
Lining, Agnes.. 
Liales, Esmere gil da. 
Loewenstein, Maggie... 
Lothrup, Ellen 
Lovejoy, John... 
Luce, James L ee 
Lujlow, Frank G... 
Lynceford, Cynthia... 
Lynett, Peter.... 
Maelay, Margaret D. 
Made, Plugutte 
Mahaney, Ellen. 
Matteson, J,R. 















Marsh, Benjamin. w.. 


Maynard, Mildred C. 
MeCabe, John...... 
MeCail, Celecia,. 

| MeCarthy, Danie’ 
MeCloud, J. W 






McConnell, Margaret.. 
| MeGettigan, Edw'd F.. 


MeGinness, Thomas 


McGlashan, Peter... .. 








McHale, Agnes.. 
McIntyre, Malcolm G 
McIsaacs, Albert.... 
McKean, Michael.. 
McLaughlin, Mary 
| Menner, George. 
Midson, Louisa 
Miller, Fredeile 








.||Miller, Stephen T.... 
| Mitchell, Chatles.... 
-|/Mitehelt, Philip T. 
| ‘Montero, Pedro.. 

Montgomery, Oliver.. 


Morgan, Hannah. 
Morse, Herbert C 
| Muhblbach, William. 





wwe John. 
urphy, Mrs 
woes William. 
urray, Lawrence J.. 
Neville, Mary L..... 
Newbert, Elisha.... 
Newnham, Josie..... 
Nichols, John... . ° 
Nightingale, Sarah... 
Noland, Caleb... . 
Nunn, Sylvest 
O'Neil, Mary E. 
Parker, George A 
Pearson, William 
Peterson, Andrew 
Perry, George O 
Plonning, George.. 





-| Plummer, B. L. 


Polese, Alexander B.. 
Porter, William J.... 


x Price, Miriam... 


Putnam, Susan P, 
Raehe, James... . 


Reck, Henry 














° e ort Jones..... ° 





































an Francisco. 





/San Prenclor ° 
Gilro: 
/San F rancisco. 































































../San Franeisco.. 23. 
Belmont... 30. 
- San Francisco. . iApril 18. 
San Francisco. . |: 8.. 
[San Franciseo... | 22. 
sco..../ 18. 
‘:}San Francisco... .| 24 
San Franelseo....|......13. 
Butte County.. |Mar. 30 
San Francisco... April 14 
Stockton....... ee * 
San Francieco 10. 
San Francisco. co. 
San Mateo.. Fd 
Sebastopol. . .- 15. 
San Franeisco.. 26. 
Colusa ............|Mar. 24 
San Francisco. . April 15. 
San Francisco... ices 
Ellis,......... po cee cen 
. |Colusa ... ..|Mar. 27. 
ISan Francisco. ...|April 2. 
Virginia, Nev. oe 
San Francisco... 26 
Santa Rosa........ 2 
Red Bluff 16 
Carson, Nev......|. 20. 
Cayucos Creek....|...... 2. 
[San Franciseo 16 
Redwood City.....|.. 4 
San Francisco....| 30 
an Francisco... 2 
evada City .. 24. 
Sacramento. .... 2 
Petaluma... 23 
Ophir Canyon, N. 13. 
Saratoga. . 10. 
‘an Francisco.. 7 
Sacramento. 24 
Smartsville... 5. 
Vallejo . 9 
Oak Dale... .. bb. 
Folsom ... ° 18 
Sacramento... 13 
an Francisco. i. 
ERs cccscevnce 9 
San Francisco... 22. 
San Franciseo....} 2 
San Francisco... 16 
San Francisco. . 1..].. 
.|Santa Barbara. . ° 9.. 
San Francisco....|...... 28. 
San Franciseo....|......30 
Grass Valley......|...... 9 
.|San Francisco 25... 
Brooklyn . o« 30... 
San Franciseo... esse Boole 
[San Franeiseo... 8. 
an Francisco... 21 


herokee.. oe 
|San Francisco. ° 


|Colusa . Mar. 27. 
jSan F raueisco. April 20. 
an Francisco... 20 


a 

an Francisco... 
. Gold Hill, Nev 

. Sacramento 





° ) ° . Ma 

. Mineral Hill, Ney..'April 2 
Stockton ...|Mar 

San Francisco a | 


San Franeisco....|......28 
. Emigrant Gap....|......20 
Gold Hill, Nev....) . 2. 
San Francisco....|......22 
. San Francisco....'.. . 18. 





-| Mar. 
April 1. 





.|Rough and Re ~ady .| .-20. 

..|Anderson Valle y..|Mar, 31..|, 
San Franciseo....| April 26. A i 
-\Camp Independ’ce}... 5.. I: 
San Francisoo....| 15... 
San Franciseo....|......20..| 

. San Franciseo.... os Vee 
Gilroy ... e. 38..3.. 


Mal oe 
April 8..!. 





























Stl | 
Se) 


PEPPEDGddd tbe 





Folllalll bl asSlalllollI Ibi leallle 


i 
9. 
2 





* 


5 | 


oll il dt decl 


19 

13. 

28, 
7. 


5 
7 
6 
4 
9 
4 
3 
1 
r 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


DEATHS.- - — Continued: 


Names. . ; | wun. 





San Francisco... 
n Francisco... 


Reiser? Mena.. 
Robinson, Lillie F.. 
Rodgers, James, . 
we ay Matthew.... 


Rollo. Rote Ving rirgiale 

Rose,’ 

Rosebrook, ‘Lyman D.. 
H.. 


- 
=I wee aH 


ue na.. 


.|/Van Buskirk, Jane.../San Franciseo... 
**|\Van Lokeren, H San Francisco... 
|v Placervilie........ 
San Francisco... 
Sacramento 
Alameda ......... 
.. [San Franeiseo. 


span. ceane le oF 


. San Franelsco.... 
Santa Clara..,.... 
‘ a ° 


15) Sa) | S88! of 


Smith, John L......../Colusa County... 
Soberanes, Guadalupe./San Antonio oess 
Spaulding, Esther W..) TUTTI [tuotumne City. ee 
Standerwick, Chas. T.|San Francisco.. 19../.. 6...) .| Virginia, Nev.... 
Stanton, Thomas E.../Santa Barbara.. bem x Shas' 

Steuart, William H..../San Francisco... 




















| ou#i Haa_NZegenyl -ceesuEeee: 
eel lal lial li bel col Il wnsal wl 


PBI Potl INI! 


Sullivan, James .|! Zumont, William 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 

SopHocies. By Clifton W. Collins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

THE WONDERS OF VEGETATION. By Schele De Vere. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

MEISTER KARL’s SKETCH-BOOK. By Chas. G. Leland. Philadelphia: Peterson & Bros. 

LANDMARKS, AND OTHER Poems. By John James Piatt. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

THE MUSIC-LESSON OF CONFUCIUS, AND OTHER Poems. By Chas. G. Leland. Boston : 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. By Clarence King. Boston: Osgood & Co. 

Firry YEARS Aco. By Clara A. Willard. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Tue Hoosier SCHOOL-MASTER. By Edward Eggleston. New York: O. Judd & Co. 

LEAVES FROM THE BooK OF NATURE. By M. Schele De Vere. New York: Putnam & Sons. 

True AS STEEL. By Marion Harland. New York: G, W. Carleton & Co. 

THE MASQUE OF THE Gops. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

INSTINCT IN ANIMALS AND MEN. By P. A. Chadbourne. New York: Putnam & Sons. 

MEMOIR OF RoBERT CHAMBERS, WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

OpyssEY OF Homer. Vol. 11. Translated into English Blank Verse. By Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

JOHN JASPER’s SECRET. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

LUCRETIUS ON THE NATURE OF THINGS. By Chas. F. Johnson. New York: Lent & Co. 

THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. By William Still. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Sold 
only by subscription. 

BEAUTY AND THE Beast. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 

LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 

FERNANDO De Lemos. A Novel. By Chas. Gayarré. New York : G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Maurice. A Novel. By F. Béchard. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. By William Pole. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Tue Mystery OF OrcIVAL. By Emile Gaboriau. New York: Holt & Williams. 





